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THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL STATE 


By Leonarp WOoLF 


S the war goes on and, the end necessarily drawing 
nearer, statesmen as well as political laymen begin 
to discuss in public what may be done to prevent 
a third world war, it becomes clear that the future 
position of the small state in the international 
firmament is going to prove one of the most crucial and difficult 
problems. e violent controversy which has already arisen, 
the heat and inconsistency of the controversialists would be 
enough by themselves to warn us of danger. But there is another 
even more significant fact which the controversialists and the 
planners of the new world seem too often to forget : the wars 
of 1914 and 1939 both oS from attempts by so-called Great 
Powers to destroy the independence and sovereignty of small 
states. Can it really be a mere meaningless coincidence that 
the slaughter of 1914 to 1918 began because Count Berchtold 
sent an ultimatum to Serbia, i.e. because there was an attempt— 
and resistance to that attempt—of the Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire to destroy the independence of a small state, and that 
the second world war, 25 years later, began in a linked series 
of events in which the two Great Powers, Italy and Germany, 
successively attacked and destroyed four smaller states, Abyssinia, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland? In 1938 when Hitler 
destroyed Czechoslovakia, Mr. Chamberlain, British Prime 
Minister, waving his umbrella, defended his purchase of peace 
by dishonour in words which ominously recalled the first 
recorded excuse of a guilty man facing an accusing deity: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The answer appears to have 
been yes, for twelve months later Mr. Chamberlain, as his 
brother’s keeper, defender of Poland’s independence, declared 
war on Germany, and ever since, day by day, and month by 
month thousands of British men and women die in order to 
restore the independence of Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Unless human affairs are not subject to laws of cause and 
effect, and therefore history is meaningless and political purpose 
futile, these are stubborn facts which must be faced by Europeans 
planning to control their political fate. The facts indicate that 
somehow, somewhere in the past, which produced two world 
wars, the political status of the small state in the international 
system—and therefore, as a corollary, which some people over- 
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look, the political status of the Great Power—has become a 
problem which menaces peace and jeopardises civilization. If 
the rest of the world had acquiesced in the absorption or 
extinction of the victims of aggression, we could have folded 
our hands in the comfortable assurance that history had already 
chosen to solve the problem by slaughtering the innocents. But 
that is not the case; history, so far as we can see, has chosen 
no solution, for the fight goes on and the problem remains. 
In other words, when the war ends, we shall still be confronted 
by this problem of the political status of the small state and the 
Great Power, threatening us with war, menacing our civilization. 

That is why, as soon as any one begins seriously to consider 
European reconstruction, as it is called, he finds himself forced 
to say something about the future of small states, and he is 
immediately involved in acute controversy. Two examples of 
this occurred almost at the same time quite recently. A leader 
in the Times discussed the problem of security in Europe, and 
Mr. Churchill in a broadcast dealt, in greater detail than any 
Allied statesman had previously attempted, with the form which 
should be given to the international authority which is to 
maintain peace and prevent war. In both cases the status of 
small states appeared as a vital part of the problem; in both 
cases the suggested treatment of that status provoked violent 
controversy. 

The problem is so vast and so difficult that it would be 
ridiculous to attempt to deal with it comprehensively in a few 
thousand words. This article is the mere sketch of an intro- 
duction or prolegomena, an analysis of certain elementary 
facts and factors which we shall ignore or forget at our peril. 
The first fact to which we must direct our attention is psycho- 
logical, and it is, at the same time, fundamental. In the national 
policy, so far as it emerges in the statements of statesmen, and 
often even in the minds of individuals, there are two strands of 
thought and feeling regarding the small state which are contra- 
dictory. In August, 1914, Mr. Asquith proclaimed that “ we 
shall never sheathe the sword until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon an unassailable founda- 
tion.” In the second world war, we are pledged to the same aim. 
Otherwise there was no sense in our declaring war upon Hitler 
for invading Poland, and there was no sense in allowing the 
governments of the small occupied states of Europe to establish 
themselves in London, and there was no sense in the third 
Point of the Atlantic Charter which proclaims : 
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“ They respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live ; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

These facts reveal a belief in the value of the independence, 
sovereignty, and freedom of small states, and not an academic 
or parochial belief, but so passionate and widespread a belief 
that, to put it at the highest, millions of men have died for it 
like crusaders, or—to put it at the lowest in order to satisfy the 
cynic or the sceptic—it has served as the pretext for two of the 
most terrible wars in human history in which miilions have 
died for it. 

But there is another widespread attitude towards the small 
state which is inconsistent with this belief, though the contra- 
diction in the two beliefs seems to be no obstacle to their being 
held at the same time by the same person. Statesmen who 
proclaim that we are fighting to restore sovereign rights and 
self-government to small states which have ats forcibly 
deprived of them, politicians and journalists who support this 
policy, and even those who were the bitterest critics of Neville 
Chamberlain for not defending the independence and territorial 
integrity of Abyssinia, Austria, and Czechoslovakia against 
aggressive dictators, at other times come out as contemptuous 
critics of the smaller fry among nations, maintain that their 
claim to independence and sovereignty is a political and economic 
anachronism which made the ae unworkable and peace 
impossible, and propose to establish a new order after the war 
in which sovereign rights are to be reserved as the prerogative 
of Great Powers. Many of these people in fact agree with 
Mr. Sidney Dark that the small state is “an international 
nuisance.” 

This inconsistency is not due to mere perversity or stupidity. 
The student of man, the political animal, will recognize it at 
once as part of that universal political dilemma which confronts 
us in the village, the town, the nation, and the society of nations, 
the dilemma of reconciling liberty with order. The rights of 
nationalities, the doctrine of self-determination, the claim of 
the small state to enjoy, like the Great Power, the blessing or 
curse of sovereign rights and self-government, all these inter- 
woven motives and causes in the historical events of to-day and 
yesterday are rightly recognized as inextricably connected with 
the movement to democracy and liberty as interpreted in the 
American and French revolutions in the 18th century and 
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developed in the last century by those who regarded themselves 
as the heirs of the two democratic revolutions. It is not chance, 
but the logic of history which ranges upon one side in this war 
the dictators, the authoritarians, the priests of the political 
religion of force, the implacable enemies of democracy, the 
despisers and destroyers of freedom as the aggressors against 
the smail states and the destroyers of their sovereignty and 
independence, and upon the other side the democracies and 
democrats who proclaim that they will never sheathe the sword 
until the rights of the smaller nations are placed upon an 
unassailable foundation and sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been deprived of them. 
Democrats of little faith, the easy dupes of authoritarian and 
totalitarian propaganda and mumbojumbo, have made it 
unfashionable in recent years to mention or recognize these 
simple truths. They are prepared complacently to send millions 
of ordinary people to their death professedly to defend democracy 
and liberty, while next moment they will mumble apologetically 
that the “ words” democracy and freedom have “lost their 
meaning ” and must be “ reinterpreted” to conform to the 
“ realities of the modern world,” by which they appear to mean, 
more often than not, that all will be well if we only agree to 
call might right and slavery freedom. 

It is time to call the bluff of all these modern authoritarians 
and authoritarianisms and, at the risk of appearing outmoded, 
to return to the plain facts of history and the ordinary life of 
ordinary men. Words do not lose their meaning if they are 
applied to real things, and liberty, freedom, democracy are very 
real things. Words only lose their meaning when they are used 
deliberately by the astute or unconsciously by the muddle-headed 
to confuse black with white or the sheep with the goats. There 
is no need to “ reinterpret ” liberty or democracy ; indeed any 
reinterpretation must be regarded with the profoundest suspicion 
as likely to be an attempt to prove that freedom “ in the modern 
world ” is discipline (of whom by whom ?), liberty a newer and 
better form of slavery, and democracy government of the people 
by the Gestapo or Ogpu for the Fuehrer. The need is to establish 
or re-establish freedom and democracy, a very different and 
difficult task. 

Let us then, taking our courage in our hands, get down to 
the simple facts of history and life. Liberty has not lost its 
meaning ; it remains the same thing as it was in the time of 
Pericles, of Louis XIV, or of Lord Sidmouth and the Six Acts. 
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There are two ways of attempting to organize society : the one 
on power, force, privilege, authority, discipline, the authoritarian 
society of masters or slaves (words sometimes euphemistically 
“ reinterpreted ” as servants, rulers, citizens, leaders) ; the other 
on consent, co-operation, compromise, tolerance, equality, 
liberty, the society of free men. Democracy is not an end in 
itself, but a means toward the society of free men; and the 
human history of the past 3,000 years seems to show that without 
some form of democratic government the evolution of a society 
of free men is impossible. So much for facts ; but beyond and 
above facts are standards, moral judgments, likings and dis- 
likings, aspirations, and ideals. You may dislike freedom and 
equality, and like to see men regimented in discipline ; power 
and force may seem to you good things and compromise and 
co-operation with “ interminable talk” and the licence of the 
press or the people to say what they like (and what you don’t 
like) despicable and degrading ; your ideal may be the Great 
King, the Cesar who has become a God (his empire and 
divinity resting ultimately on the legions and praetorian 
guard), the Roi Soleil, or the Fuehrer standing floodlit in the 
enormous stadium, howling through the microphone, like an 
insane jackal, at the rows and rows and rows of monotonous 
and anonymous Nazis. In plain language you like the societies 
of masters and slaves and dislike the societies of free men. 

Or you may not. You may fail to see anything noble and 
inspiring in force or the spectacle of the powerful dominating 
the weak. You may judge freedom to be good and an essential 
part of human civilization. You may hold that masses of men 
regimented and drilled by discipline to the docility of “ carni- 
vorous sheep ” or the instinctive and senseless productivity of 
bees and ants so that they may always implicitly obey their 
“superiors” is a lower form of society than even the most 
imperfect organization of men encouraged to co-operate as free 
and equal human beings in a common social purpose, and to 
believe that the first and last command which the state should 
give to the citizen is: “ Hold up your head and think for 
yourself.” If so, you are a libertarian and democrat (and to-day 
you ought to be a socialist). I am one, and I am on the side of 
Pericles and Athens and the Athenians of every age against 
Sparta and all followers of the Spartan ideal. It follows that 
this article will have no meaning except to the Athenians of 
1943, ie. those who accept the social and political standards of 
value upon which the whole argument is based. 
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It may seem to some that in the previous paragraphs I have 
been dealing with things infinitely remote from the title of this 
article. On the contrary, it is absolutely necessary never to let 
them slip from one’s mind in considering the future of the 
small state, for they are an essential part of the difficulties of 
that most difficult problem. For the problem has only arisen 
from the demand of small states for freedom, and by those last 
five words one really means the demand of people inhabiting 
a certain territory and conscious of a common nationality for 
freedom internationally. In the Europe of the 19th and 2oth 
century, organized in national states, international freedom is 
impossible unless the national groups, as defined above, form 
‘independent ” states, free “to govern themselves” and 
“manage their own affairs” without coercion from outside, 
irrespective of power, size, population, and wealth. The 
question of the status of the small state, which, in some way or 
other, is at the roots of the two great wars, is, therefore, part 
of the much wider problem of liberty and secondarily of 
democracy which has shaken European society for 150 
years. 

In all but the simplest and most primitive forms of society 
the problem of establishing liberty presents a dilemma, which 
can only be solved by a compromise, and the more complicated 
the society the more difficult the dilemma. No society, in which 
the relations of the units, whether they be individuals or groups, 
are numerous and complicated, can function without law and 
order, and law and order implies curtailment of liberty. The 
dilemma of the libertarian is always the same: to reconcile 
freedom with law and order. The right solution for the 
libertarian is always the same, extremely easy to state but often 
extraordinarily difficult to apply to a particular situation at a 
particular historical moment: to find the minimum legal 
restraint (behind the law being force) which will ensure the 
amount of order necessary to stabilise the maximum liberty 
possible without disorder.’ 


1 There are, of course, other factors of the greatest importance which enter into the 
dilemma and the solution, but space compels me to simplify. One such factor is equality 
and its relation to liberty. Another is the social p of the community, the ends 
which at any moment the community seeks to attain by social organization. It is true 
that those ends will in part determine the maximum amount of liberty ible without 
disorder, which is another way of saying that liberty is not the only end of social organiza- 
tion. The important fact is that the authoritarian society, which rejects the standards of 
social value accepted in this article, will use the maximum legal restraint and force to 
ensure the amount of order necessary for any of its social pu without consideration 
for liberty, while the democratic society —it it existed—would always use the minimum 
restraint and force to ensure the amount of order necessary for its social purposes, among 
which would be the maximum liberty possible without disorder. 
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The social unit in the international society of the 19th and 
zoth centuries is the national state. The problem of the small 
state is only part of the great dilemma of liberty and democracy 
in the relations of the modern national state. To say that in 
order to solve that problem we must “ reinterpret ” freedom 
and democracy is, I repeat, either solemn nonsense or another 
way of saying: “ Let’s get rid of the beastly things quietly and 
respectably.” What the libertarian has to do is to find a way of 
establishing and curtailing the liberty of the national state on 
the principle referred to in the previous paragraph and of 
adapting democracy to international government, a task which 
the European ought to have be 100 years ago, but which, 
with disastrous effects to himself, he has never attempted or 
even contemplated. In the remainder of this article I have space 
only to indicate summarily some of the difficulties which we 
must face if the attempt is to be made after the war. 

There are two different ways in which liberty enters into the 
international relations of national states, affects the position of 
the small state, and endangers peace. There is first the aspiration 
and claim of individuals conscious of a common nationality to 
form and be citizens of a national state so that they may “‘ manage 
their affairs in their own way.” This consciousness, aspiration, 
and claim were awakened and encouraged by the great libertarian 
and democratic movements which began at the end of the 18th 
century, and were in fact part of them. They were the motive 
power in all the national upheavals and earthquakes which 
troubled the peace of Europe from the Greek war of independ- 
ence onwards. In the r9th century the movement proved to 
be irresistible; it resulted in a multiplication of small states 
in Europe which culminated in 1918. Unfortunately geography 
and c mography have combined to produce insoluble impasses 
for nationalists in many parts of the continent. The ideal or 
logic of nationalism would require that each state should be a 
national state containing only a population all of whom con- 
sidered that they belonged by nationality to that state and wished 
to belong to it, and conversely that there were no “ minorities ” 
in some other state who ought by nationality to be included 
with them in their frontiers. This is the “ principle of self- 
determination” which played so large a part in the actual 
settlement of Europe by the statesmen of 1919. In its extreme 
form it is patently inapplicable to a considerable number of 
states, both large and small, in central and eastern Europe. It 
is often impossible to draw frontiers between two states without 
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including important national minorities in one or both. And 
it is notorious that the 19th century movement to freedom and 
nationality only too often develops into a movement to 
nationalism and domination: a national minority, once 
oppressed, wins its freedom and the right to self-determination 
in a national state only to become in its turn the oppressor of 
a new national minority. 

What relevance will this problem and the principle of self- 
determination have to the next peace settlement ? Many people 
= as if we need not pay much attention to either, basing 
their belief upon one or both of two arguments. The atomiza- 
tion of Europe into small states at the end of the last war, 
which was the result of self-determination, they argue, produced 
disastrous results ; therefore the process must be reversed, so 
far, at any rate, as the smaller states are concerned, and we 
must return to the larger unit—even perhaps to the ramshackle 
empire of the Hapsburgs—incorporating two or more nationali- 
ties. To do this it will be necessary to override or conjure 
away those passions and aspirations of nationality which have 
proved so intractable during the last 100 years, and the critics 
of self-determination often defend their position by asserting 
that nationality and nationalism are losing their appeal and their 
meaning in the modern world. This is in fact the second 
argument referred to above. In its most common form it main- 
tains that economic, not political, factors are important in 
international relations, and that if we concentrate on economics 
and see that the international economic reconstruction of Europe 
is on right lines, politics and with them self-determination and 
nationalism will look after themselves. According to this view 
if you only get a rational economic system in Europe and every 
one is assured of his bread, butter, and jam, the Pole and the 
Czech and the Serb will forget that he is a Pole, Czech, or Serb 
and cease to bother his head about the nationality of himself 
and his state. 

There is no doubt that the international economic system 
developed before the war by the national independent states 
was simply insane, a system by which each state committed 
suicide by cutting its neighbour’s throat. To reconstruct 
economic relations on a basis of planned co-operation instead 
of suicidal homicide is essential if law, order, and peace are to 
be durable. But to think that, if statesmen confine their attention 
to the reconstruction of economic Europe, politics and 
nationalism will, like the Marxian state, gracefully wither away 
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is an optimist’s dream. In the real life of men and nations 
economics and politics are inseparably connected, and though 
the theorician may for his own purposes of analysis have 
academically to isolate the one from the other, the politician 
who follows his example is doomed to disaster. To plan 
European economy as a whole, co-ordinating the needs of each 
nation and all nations with the productive capacity of each 
nation and all nations, establishing international machinery and 
control wherever, in the realms of finance, commerce, or 
industry, these are essential to international prosperity, these are 
measures the urgency and importance of which no one would 
deny. But they will prove to be unworkable if nothing is done 
to modify the insane political system which hypertrophied 
nationalism imposed upon Europe in the 19th century. 
Nationalism is the product, not of economic, but of political 
passions, and the homicidal and suicidal economic system was 
itself to a very large extent the inevitable result of nationalism ; 
it was nationalism translated into economics, because people 
preferred to satisfy their political passions rather than their 
economic needs. 

I see no evidence at all for the belief that the passions 
connected with nationality and nationalism have weakened and 
that we can proceed with European reconstruction on the 
assumption that their effects in the post-war world will be 
negligible. On the contrary, all the evidence points in the 
opposite direction. If it were really true that the desire for 
self-determination in the sovereign, independent national state 
had begun to evaporate extensively from the minds of Europeans, 
one would expect to find at any rate in some of the small states 
which have been subjected to Germany a considerable measure 
of indifference or acquiescence among the common people. 
But everywhere from Norway to Yugoslavia and from Poland 
to Belgium, quislings have been found in only a tiny minority 
of people who prefer power to patriotism and German domina- 
tion to economic revolution ; the mass of the population have 
remained obstinately opposed to the New Order and to 
“co-operation,” active underground resistance has continually 
increased, and it is clear that the first opportunity will be seized 
for as national independence. Even more significant— 
indeed ominous—is the dispute between the two Allied states, 
the U.S.S.R. and Poland, for here even in the middle of the 
war we see two governments engage in an old fashioned, 
nationalist quarrel over frontiers and ethnography, when the 
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territory and peoples in dispute are still in the hands of the 
common enemy. . 

Any attempt by the Great Powers, therefore, to override or 
ignore these national feelings and political passions will end in 
failure and will defeat the best laid plans for economic recon- 
struction. Here again, if we believe in liberty, we must have 
the courage of our convictions. A society of free nations, 
i.e. of people, conscious of a common nationality, organized 
in national states so that they may “ manage their own affairs 
in their own way,” is better than a society composed of ruling 
and subject states, ruling and subject peoples. That means 
that the principle of self-determination must still be applied— 
and to the small state as well as to the Great Power. And we 
are brought back again immediately to the dilemma of freedom. 
We cannot get this society of free nations to work unless nations 
and peoples are prepared voluntarily to curtail liberty by 
reconciling it with law and order, i.e., to discover how the 
formula for that reconciliation discussed above can be applied 
to the international conditions in contemporary Europe. 

The problem cannot be properly discussed until we have 
considered the second of the two ways in which liberty enters 
into the relations between national states. Here we are con- 
cerned only with a particular and rather peculiar part of the 
problem, the fact that demography in many parts of Europe 
makes it impossible to draw a frontier without leaving a national 
minority on one or other side of it. The difficulties will probably 
never be fully overcome until the main problem is solved and 
hypertrophied nationalism yields to treatment. Meanwhile, 
statesmen who will soon be confronted by these conundrums 
can reduce the dangers by various specific measures : 

1. There can be no doubt that frontiers should be drawn so 
that the size of national minorities should everywhere be 
reduced to a minimum. Partisan passions of the moment 
or one’s hatred of Hitlerian Germany should not blind 
one to the fact that the inclusion of so many Sudeten 


Germans in Czechoslovakia was always a menace to peace. 


and a weakness in the Czechoslovakian state. The eastern 

frontier of Poland could, again, only have been drawn by 

promt incapable of learning the lessons taught by 
story. 

2. The attempt to secure a charter of rights for minorities 

by international agreement and supervision at the end of 

the last war was largely a failure. I do not believe that 
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there will be international stability in Europe, unless the 
attempt is renewed and unless it succeeds. 

3. Transfers of population lead to great individual hardship 
and suffering, but in some places where national passions 
are peculiarly violent, in the long run the immediate 
miseries of large scale transfer would probably be less 
than the long-term miseries of minority persecution and 
eventually war. 

We must turn now to the consideration of the second of 
the two ways in which liberty affects the relations of national 
states. The states of Europe, as determined by the historical 
processes of the 18th and 19th centuries and the principle of 
national self-determination, differ enormously in size of territory 
and population, wealth and economic development, strategic 
advantages, and military strength. So long as national self- 
determination remains the main principle in the constitution of 
states, these differences must persist. They are essentially 
differences in power and in fact constitute the distinction 
between the Great Power and the small state. It follows that 
if the relations between states is determined by power and power 
politics, the small state is completely at the mercy of the Great 
Power. A Great Power has only to resort to war, and by the 
exercise of its power it will destroy the independence and 
sovereignty, and therefore the freedom of the small state. 
National self-determination is, in fact, incompatible with the 
determination of international relations by national power. One 
need not labour the point; the whole history of the last 150 
years shows that the freedom, the very existence of the small 
state is precarious under an international system dominated by 
power and power politics. The wars of 1914 and 1939 are 
wars fought to determine whether the rule of force or the rule 
of self-determination, of slavery or freedom, shall govern in 
Europe. 

Here again we come up against the dilemma of liberty, the 
eternal paradox of human freedom. Without government based 
upon law and order a society of free men or of free nations is 
impossible. The absence of law is anarchy, and the essential 
characteristic of social lawlessness or anarchy is that under it 
what ultimately always determines social relations is power or 
force: the strong commands and the weak obey, the master 
commands and he slaves obey. It is only law which can 
neutralize force and power, and, by curtailing the liberty of all, 
ensure the freedom of all. These elementary postulates of the 
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art of living have been almost completely ignored by Europeans 
in their crude attempts to organize Europe. For 150 years 
that organization has based by them upon the independence 
and sovereignty of the national state, and they have interpreted 
those two words as implying complete independence of each 
state from any international authority, organization, or law, 
absolute freedom to decide its own course © action and to 
regulate in its own way its relations with other states. Thus 
there has been created the system of international anarchy to 
which we have grown accustomed and which has resulted in 
two world wars. The small state has been the first and the worst 
sufferer. By claiming the absolute freedom of independence 
and sovereignty it made power, force, and war the ultimate 
inemaaaa arbiter, the final principle in the anarchical 
organization of Europe. By refusing to recognize the dilemma 
of liberty, it translated the paradox of freedom into the paradox 
of contemporary history: the rights of nationalities, the 
principle of self-determination, independence, and sovereignty 
have delivered the small states as hostages into the hands of the 
Great Powers. Those who refuse to recognize the rule of law, 
which is the only guarantee of liberty to the weak as well as to 
the strong, inevitably have to recognize the only alternative, 
the rule of force. And force makes the strong master and the 
weak slaves. 

War and the ultimate destruction or enslavement of the small 
national state are inevitable in an international system based 
upon independence and sovereignty as these have been claimed 
and interpreted in recent history. The Europe of independent 
sovereign states, as we knew it in 1938, is therefore a political 
anachronism, if we want a peaceful Europe. But it is also a 
political and economic anarchronism in a wider sense. The 
actual lives which human beings and communities live to-day 
are international, not national; the international relations, 
economic, political, and social, between individuals, groups, 
peoples, nations, are so many and so complicated that they cry 
aloud for international organization and government. The 
independent, sovereign state, the product of an era in which 
life was still mainly national or even parochial, makes this kind 
of international government impossible. The fact, which some 
of us vainly insisted upon even during the war of 1914, is now 
at last widely admitted. The crazy economic system of the 
inter-war years and the disastrous breakdown in the world’s 
economic life were the direct result of trying to regulate an 
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international world with nationalist machinery which had 
already begun to be out of date and unworkable 150 years ago. 
That is why the majority of national states were, as ecofiomic 
units, hopelessly bankrupt ; they were simply unable to organize 
production or distribution so as to meet ihe economic needs 
of their peoples. 

What is the relevance of these facts to the future of the small 
state? Some people, seeing that its existence in its present 
form is incompatible with the world’s peace or economic 
prosperity, and jumping to the conclusion that all our ills are 
due to the multiplication of small states, consider that the 
simplest and best remedy is to eliminate them. Few are bold 
enough to recommend the totalitarian method of undisguised 
elimination and subjection to a Great Power, though the idea 
of a resuscitation of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire under a 
restored Pons rer not so very far short of it. The more 
usual and respectable form which this policy takes is a proposal 
that the independence and sovereignty of the small state should 
be curtailed, the Great Power in this res being apparently 
left inviolate, and that they should then be grouped under the 
egis and “ within the sphere of influence ” reserved for some 
Great Power. This ap to be the form of international 
organization recommended to us by Professor Carr and The 
Times. The idea is apparently that the U.S.S.R. should be 
established as the dominant Great Power in the east and Great 
Britain in the west of Europe. The small states, the wings of 
their independence and sovereignty cut (though exactly how 
and, to what extent is not explained), would be grouped as 
clients or satellites round that Great Power in whose sphere 
of influence they fall ap carne 6 

I do not believe that this plan for a post-war world has any 
chance whatever of succeeding ; shivaghe peofessedly realist, it 
is based upon misreadings of history and of existing facts. The 
proposed organization of Europe would be a return to the 
19th century system of European power politics in an extreme 
and most dangerous form, in which peace, stability, and 
prosperity would depend upon a balance of son between 
two loose groups or alliances composed of satellite small states 
precariously controlled by and attached to two Great Powers. 
The idea is based upon a delusion almost universal in war, 
namely, that the factors which produce unity of purpose and 
common action between Great Powers in war will continue 
indefinitely in peace. History proves conclusively that this is 
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not the case; once the common danger of defeat and the 
urgency of a common policy to ensure victory are removed, 
no foundations for a permanent “alliance ” necessarily remain, 
In peace the international situation is not static; it is fluid, 
relations between states continually changing under the emer- 
gence of common and divergent national interests. The relative 
power of states is also not fixed eternally; it is continually 
changing. That is why in the anarchic international system of 
the past allies in war have so often drifted apart into hostility 
as soon as the war ended, and have thereby lost the peace after 
winning the war. That, too, is why an alliance and a balance 
of power are too narrow and too unstable a foundation upon 
which to build a permanent international system if we want 
peace and prosperity. 

There is another fatal objection to such a system. It really 
proceeds upon the assumption that the small state and its claim 
to independence and sovereignty are responsible for all our 
international woes, that the small state has been the cause of 
war, made the League system of collective security unworkable, 
and produced an unworkable international economic system, 
This is a travesty of facts. I have pointed out more than once 
in the preceding pages that the independent, sovereign small 
state is an anachronism, both politically and economically. 
Without the establishment of international government, law 
and order under an International Authority, peace and the 
freedom of small states cannot be ensured ; without the estab- 
lishment of international government and control in the economic 
—- the promise of international prosperity in the Atlantic 

et will never be carried out. Both these things require 
the curtailment of the independence and sovereignty of the small 
Luropean state. In other words the small state must face the 
everlasting dilemma of those who wish to be free. If they want 
to be free and prosperous internationally, they must develop 
international government which ensures freedom by curtailing 
it and without which the relations of states will be determined 
merely by force, power, and war. 

But this problem of the small state is only part of the much 
wider problem of all states, great and small. It was not the small 
state, but the Great Power which for 100 years has been pre- 
eminently the cause of war. It was not the small states, but the 
governments of the Great Powers, Britain and France, which 
consistently refused to “ make the League system work,” to 
catry out the obligations of collective security, or to apply 
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effective sanctions against Italian aggression and which were 
protagonists in the policy of appeasing the dictators. Similarly 
with regard to economic Policy § it was the economic nationalism 
atid isolationism of the Great Powers rather than of small states 
which were among the primary causes of the crazy economic 
system which devastated the world between the wars. 

The choice before the inhabitants of Europe with regard to 
their social future is, as we near the end of the second world 
war, perfectly clear, and the future of the small state will be 
determined by it. If they wish to develop a society of free 
men and free nations, they will have to face, as they have not 
before, the dilemma of freedom as it appears in international 
relations. They will have to consent to subject the national 
state to international government, to curtail the independence 
and sovereignty of all states, the Great Power as well as the small, 
both politically and economically. There is no other way of 
ensuring international e, which is another word for inter- 
national freedom and which can only be ensured by international 
law and order ; there is no other way of ensuring international 
prosperity which, in an economic world which is no longer 
national, is totally impossible without international government. 
The choice, I repeat, is perfectly clear ; that fact is not altered 
nor is its importance diminished by the possibility or probability 
that we are too stupid or too savage to make it. It is also clear 
to-day what kind of international government, political and 
economic, will be required if we wish to control our social 
fate and choose freedom and prosperity. We can curtail the 
independence and sovereignty of the national state, of all states 
both in politics and economics, by developing the League of 
Nations type of international government or by the more 
drastic and rigid system of federation—or by both. There are 
no other known methods of substituting peace for violence 
and freedom for slavery. 

Many people, looking at Europe to-day and the crude and 
savage passions which are likely to dominate the settlement, 
will dismiss all this as academic and utopian. All truth and 
facts ate academic if stupidity and savagery cause people to 
ignore them—but their nemesis is none the less inexorable. 
If you are determined to throw yourself off the top of The 
Monument, it is no doubt academic to explain to you that the 
laws of gravity will ensure you making a nasty mess on the 
pavement and utopian to suggest that you will be safer to walk 
in Cannon Street ; yet the laws of gravity will continue to work, 
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not without effect, even if realists call them academic. And 
truth is never quite so academic or utopian as the conservative 
and the realist likes to believe. No reasonable person will 
think that there is much prospect of Europeans making a sane 
and civilized peace settlement. But I see no reason to believe 
it to be inevitable that they should destroy themselves and that 
they are incapable of establishing and working the kind of 
international government which is necessary for peace and 
prosperity. ey have in their social history performed more 
difficult and unexpected feats than that of making a League or 
federation of national states work. 
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FOOD AND POLITICS 
_ By Pror. J. R. Marracx, D.S.O., M.C., M.D. 


HEN the war ends after four or more years of 

scarcity all the people of Europe will be united 

by a common preoccupation with food. Fear of 

disease and hopes of political changes will concern 

some of the people for some time ; but hunger 
will be with them all continually. The first task of the victors 
will be to suppy food, and the sincerity of their promises for 
the future will be judged by the way in which they carry out 
this task. 

To appreciate how much this first step will involve it is 
necessaty to have some estimate of the scale on which food 
must be supplied. Most people have heard of the privation of 
certain peoples—Greeks, Spaniards ; but we need to assess the 
degree of shortage in the world as a whole. For Europe, 
excluding the U.S.S.R., a fair estimate can be formed, since we 
know the level of rations at the end of last year. Roughly 
speaking, the average consumer is getting not more than two- 
thirds of the food of an Indian coolie ; the diet falls short of 
adequacy by some 700 Calories per day. There is little prospect 
of improvement; in fact the Nazis may strip the occupied 
countries bare of food and then fight on until their own supplies 
are exhausted. The European part of the U.S.S.R. must be 
included, if for no other reason, because it is the chief source 
of the food of the U.S.S.R. and cannot be supplied from the 
Asiatic part. We can be sure that the food supply in this area 
will be no better than in the rest of Europe. Over all, at the 
very best, some 470 million people in Europe will need to be 
supplied with 7oo Calories a day; in terms of food between 
two and three million tons per month. Relief will not be 
needed in Europe only. Parts of China, although the inhabitants 
depend on local produce for their food supply, suffer already 
from serious scarcity or complete famine. The food supply 
of areas in the Far East that import food must be completely 
disorganized. It is probable that the acute phase of scarcity 
in the West will have passed before it is possible to send relief 
to the East. We cannot form any estimate of the amount of 
food that will be needed there; it will certainly be more than 
can be supplied out of current production ; it can be met only 
by accumulation of stocks during the preceding years. Food 
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in this quantity must come mainly from the one area that is 
now in a position to produce an enormous surplus of food— 
the American Continent—and it must consist mainly of grain— 
the foodstuff of which it is possible to accumulate and keep 
enormous stocks. 

It should be physically possible to meet Europe’s demand 
for Calories with grain. Animal foods, however, will be much 
scarcer than cereals, since large numbers of livestock on the 
continent have been killed off and agriculture has been switched 
over to the production of vegetable foods for direct human 
consumption. Animal foodstuffs are less suited for storage. 
Meat must be put into tins, dehydrated or chilled; bacon and 
cheese keep for a limited time omy; milk must be tinned. 
Supplies of meat and milk are never excessive, and with the 
exception of pork, cannot be expanded rapidly. The present 
supplies of preserved meat and milk are used up as fast as they 
are made. There must, inevitably, be a world shortage of 
animal foods when the Continent of Europe is again free to 
make its demands felt. 

It is possible that substitutes may be found that will provide 
the first-class protein, for the supply of which we have, hitherto, 
been dependent on animal products. Food yeast for example, 
can be grown cheaply on a very large scale on sugar waste 
and inorganic ammonium salts ; its protein is of high biological 
value and it contains large amounts of vitamins of the B group. 
But the manufacture of such substitutes should be started at 
once if they are to have an appreciable effect on the nutrition 
of a continent. 

It is stated that there are already enormous stocks of grain ; 
but this does not insure that these stocks will still * in 
existence when needed. Colossal surpluses of wheat have been 
accumulated before; but the wheat areas have been reduced 
until the surplus has been used up or destroyed. Actually some 
of the surplus maize in Argentina has been burnt and the last 
harvest was poor. With the deflection of labour in the U.S.A. 
to war industries it is possible that agricultural production may 
fall. Whatever stocks of grain are or were accumulated, it is 
essential that there should be a Relief Organization that can 
not only make estimates of the amounts of various foodstuffs 
that will be needed but also can conserve stocks and give long 
term orders for the production of other foodstuffs that are 
required. For no farmers can be expected to raise these enor- 
mous amounts as a private speculation in anticipation of a 
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st-wart demand. And the plant necessary for the manufacture 
of substitutes will not be set up without some guarantee that 
the products will be bought. 

To insure a fair distribution of relief the organization should 
have power to prevent those governments that still control 
shipping and purchasing power from buying up stocks for the 
exclusive use of their nationals. 

For the present, when shipping is taxed to its utmost to 
supply our current requirements of food and munitions, the 
bull of the stocks that are accumulated must be left overseas. 
A great fleet will be needed to bring them to Europe when the 
time for relief comes. The Relief Organization must be able 
to acquire and control shipping. When the food has reached 
Europe it must be allocated to different localities according to 
the needs of the inhabitants. For the distribution of food 
throughout the Continent the Organization should have prior 
claim on the limited and disorganized internal transport. Finally 
it should be able to insist on a fair internal system of rationing 
in the countries supplied. 

The question then arises, “ How is the Relief Organization 
to be constituted ?”” The United States and Canada must be 
represented as both will supply the bulk of the food, and the 
U.S.A. will contribute shipping. The Organization will not 
have the necessary authority unless it includes the Major Allies— 
Great Britain and the other Dominions, China and the U.S.S.R. 
And as our Government proposes to collaborate with the now 
occupied countries to secure economic conditions that will 
enable them to thrive, the peoples of these countries should be 
represented on a body that will be responsible for the first steps 
in their restoration. 

The first thing is to see that stocks of food will be ready 
when the time comes. But it is also essential that the system 
for the administration should be thought out in good time. 
The anticipation of difficulties and friction in the administration 
is not a mischievous fancy ; we have had one experience. When 
the fighting ended in 1918 the Allies had not arranged any 
system of relief. Friction arose at once over the supply of 
food from the U.S.A. to Britain, France and Italy. The three 
countries had bought food in the U.S.A. through joint organiza- 
tions. Herbert Hoover, the Food Controller in U.S.A. had 
stimulated pig production to meet their needs. In the month 
of October, 1918, the exports of pork products, mainly to the 
three Allies, were over four-fifths of the average exports per 
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year between 1910 and 1914. In December, 1919, Britain, 
France and Italy cancelled their orders ; and although France 
and Italy eventually gave fresh orders, Britain preferred to buy 
elsewhere in a cheaper market. Whatever the merits of the case, 
the result was that the U.S.A. was left, for the time, with 
enormous stocks of pork products that they could not sell. 
This economic cause contributed much to the ill feeling between 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain that grew up after the last war. 
The experience strengthened Hoover’s insistence that “the 
Government will not agree to any programme that even looks 
like Inter-Allied control of our resources after peace. After 
peace, over one half of the whole export food supplies of the 
world will come from the U.S.A., and for buyers of these 
supplies to sit in majority in dictation to us as to prices and 
distribution is wholly inconceivable.” The subsequent con- 
troversy delayed the setting up of a Relief Organization until 
January, 1919, two months after the signing of the Armistice. 
In the meantime the people of Europe, friend and enemy, were 
faced with the prospect of complete famine. Poland was one 
of the first countries to receive relief ; but when the first supply 
train reached Lwow (Lemberg) the stocks of food in the town 
were completely exhausted. The Inter-Allied Food Council 
and the Allied Maritime Transport Council had had years of 
experience of the purchase, transport and distribution of food ; 
they were well qualified to undertake the new task of relief. 
The inexperience of the new body added to the delay. 

When food had been brought to Europe the difficulties of 
relief administration were not over. The transport system was 
disorganized. Rolling stock was worn out, and what remained 
was scattered among virulently independent states. Czechoslo- 
vakia had trucks, but no engines ; Austria engines, but no coal. 
The newly created sovereign states exercised their sovereignty 
by closing their frontiers to traffic. In March, 1919, the Supreme 
War Council approved the proposal that all the states of the 
old Austrian Empire should furnish contributions to rolling 
stock earmarked for the relief administration; Mr. Hoover, 
as Director General of Relief, became mandatory for this rolling 
stock ; relief trains were given priority and were allowed free 
passage across frontiers. Communications in Europe were 
interrupted and the Relief Administration organized a courier 
system, employing United States officers. Later the Adminis- 
tration obtained  & control of about 40,000 miles of telegraph 
lines, with operators of the U.S.A. army and navy installed at 
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all points. The difficulties were overcome, but the Americans 
went away with the impression that the Governments of Europe 
were more concerned with 'spiting their neighbours than with 
saving their own nationals from starvation, and vowed never 
again to interfere in the squalid dog-fights of Europe. 

A question which should be settled in good time is that of 
the relief to people of the Axis and satellite countries, Germany 
in particular. After the Armistice of November, 1918, and 
before the signing of the peace treaties in July, 1919, the war 
was, technically, not ended. The terms on which credits were 
voted in the U.S.A. did not allow relief to be supplied to the 
enemy countries, Germany and Austria. In the early months 
of 1919 reports from observers, particularly from British 
officers sent to Germany, stressed the danger of the spread of 
Bolshevism if food were not supplied at once. Arrangements 
were made by which food, bought in the U.S.A., was sold to 
Britain, France and Italy, and again furnished by these countries 
as relief to Germany and Austria. In the case of Germany the 
delay was prolonged by a dispute about the German merchant 
fleet. The surrender of this fleet was not demanded as a 
condition of the armistice ; the Germans wished to retain the 
fleet as the last counter with which they could bargain to 
obtain, among other concessions, adequate relief; while the 
Allies needed the fleet to rt food to the countries of 
Europe, Germany included. e result was deplorable; for 
under the terms of the Armistice ‘the Allied and Associated 
Powers contemplated the provisioning of Germany to the extent 
that shall be + asic necessary’; the Germans could justly 
claim that the Allies had promised relief, without conditions, 
and then haggled about sending it. 

So far the preparation of stocks, for relief purposes, is 
limited to the Wheat Agreement of 1942. In the Wheat Agree- 
ment Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Canada agree to hold a 
stock of 100 million bushels of wheat (2.7 million tons) for 
purposes of relief; this stock is to be increased as may be 
necessary. . It is difficult to see why a relatively trivial quantity— 
one month’s supply—should be specified, when the actual stocks 
in existence are said to be far greater. The propaganda value 
of the pronouncement, whether directed to friend or enemy, 
is negative. According to the Agreement a Council, made up 
of delegates of the Governments of Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, Great Britain and the U.S.A., will responsible for 
administration of relief and shall, wherever possible, arrange 
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for the distribution of relief through such inter-governmental 
relief bodies as may be set up. 

In June, 1942, a Combined Food Board was established ; it 
is concerned with the distribution of foodstuffs throughout the 
world. Shipping is regulated by the Shipping Adjustment 
Board. There are, therefore, in existence, as at the end of the 
last wat, bodies that can provide personnel that have the 
technical experience that will be needed for acquiring and 
distributing food. 

Associated with the Food Board there is the London Food 
Committee on which sit representatives of all the Dominions 
(with the exception of Canada and Hire), India and, indirectly, 
all the colonies and our European Allies. This Committee is 
preparing a programme of the essential needs of all the countries 
with which it is concerned. The Allied Post-War Requirements 
Bureau has made an estimate of the food that will be needed 
by the peoples that it represents. There should, therefore, be 
no lack of estimates of the scale of requirements ; the time is 
ripe for creation of a relief organization with powers to act. 

If it is to work efficiently the Relief Organization must hold 
immense power to influence the immediate and more distant 
future. We must consider how these powers may be used. 
In 1919 the danger of the spread of Bolshevism was put forward 
as the overriding reason for the supply of food to Germany 
and Austria; afterwards it was claimed that “ from the middle 
of February until well into the month of March Germany was 
staggering on the verge of this curse. It is significant that 
soon after the first food ships arrived the political situation 
made a decided change and, after that, steadily improved.” No 
food relief was supplied to Hungary, and the country was 
blockaded during the communist regime of Bela Kun. It is an 
example of the order maintained by this regime that food trains 
sent to the British Mission in Budapest arrived safely, and that 
the British Mission were able to supply extra food to repre- 
sentatives of the powers that were keeping food from the 


Hungari le. 

eaien ‘a Nansen recognized the danger of famine in 
Russia and urged that food be sent. But a preliminary condition 
imposed by the Allies was that the U.S.S.R. should meet various 
White interventionists on terms that amounted to recognition 
of these adventurers as legitimate representatives of the people 
of those areas that they had, at the time, overrun. The reason 
given for the refusal of food to countries under communist 
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regimes was that food might be refused to those who were not 
approved by the Government. However, such discrimination 
would be more likely if food were not supplied; food is a 
sharper. weapon in time of scarcity. The dishonesty of the 
excuse is shown by the fact that food was supplied to the 
adventurers Yudenitch and Denikin, who could be trusted to 
use food, or any other weapon that they could get into their 
hands, to maintain their uncertain rule. A , the Allied 
Governments were reserving to themselves the right to dis- 
criminate on political grounds; the people of Europe could 
see that they had to choose between food and communism. 

The question of the use of relief for political purpose will 
atise again in a less crude form. At present the people of 
occupied Europe can be represented on a Relief Organization 
only by nominees of the extra territorial Governments. But 
how far do these Governments represent the people of Euro 
as they now ate? The views of these _-- which cannot 
heard, may have changed fundamentally. They may no longer 
approve the particular division into states that found favour 
twenty-four years ago—a division based largely on premises 
that are no longer valid. But the existing Governments will be 
presented with enormous influence over the trend of politics 
in their respective countries, owing to their connection with 
the supply of relief and by the power to choose subordinate 
administrators and the channels through which food is dis- 
tributed. At a recent conference held by the Division for the 
Social and International Relations of Science of the British 
Association stress was laid on the value of consumer’s Co-opera- 
tive movements to relief administration of newly-restored 
Governments during the first period after the war. Actually, 
the distribution of food in Czechoslovakia in 1919 was, in the 
end, conferred upon the Co-operative Societies. It is to be 
hoped that the Minister of Social Welfare of the Polish Govern- 
ment was not an exception when he recommended that the 
Co-operatives be used for distribution during the emergency 
period. 

Training courses have now been organized in England for 
allied nationals in various aspects of relief. Their services will 
be valuable owing to their knowledge of the language and 
cvtoms of their countries; they may, by virtue of. their 
Pos tions, exercise some influence. Are they selected and, if so, 
on what grounds? Again there is a course of training for 
British vdlieos in relief administration, presumably in enemy 
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countries. The question recurs, how are they selected? Are 
they qualified or willing to es touch with the genuine Anti- 
Nazis in these countries ? t would be their attitude to a 
Popular Movement comparable to that of Spain in 1936? 

Finally nothing has been done to organize the refugees from 
Nazi oppression for the work of relief. Many of them are well 
qualified for the work and longing to return to help their own 

ple. 

It may be that the Government of the U.S.A. may again 
“ consider ourselves trustees of our surplus production for the 
benefit of the most necessitous and the most deserving, and 
must ourselves execute the trusteeship.” None have a better 
claim than the Americans and none could execute a lone 
trusteeship so well. But the people of Europe will want to 
work out their own salvation; they will shape for themselves 
a new order which will suit them better than any that can be 
imposed from outside, with whatever generosity and good 
intentions. The Relief Organization can best help first by 
freeing the people from the threat of starvation and, second, 
by insuring that the people themselves can make their own 
decisions. 

The scarcity of food will not end in one year. After the 
last war, the main relief scheme ended when the commitments 
undertaken by July, 1919, were fulfilled. After this little was 
done beyond the provision of meals for undernourished children 
—three million of them in the early summer of 1920—until 
after the Russian famine of 1921. But harvests were bad in 
many areas, live stock were few and purchasing power low; a 
large part of Europe went hungry for years. is time relief 
in Europe must not end abruptly ; for, if the people remain 
unable to get enough to eat, the farmers will continue to produce 
the maximum number of Calories from the soil in the form of 
food for direct human consumption ; they will not change over 
to their mixed farming which is essential for the proper nourish- 
ment of the people of Europe. The needs of Europe will be 
paralleled in other parts of the world. Relief of acute scarcity 
will merge into reconstruction which will aim to correct the 
chronic inadequacy of the world’s food supply. 

The fulfilment of the promise of freedom from want 
will depend on the composition and methods of the Relief 
Organization, which can be decided now. 
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REFORM OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
By Ivor Tuomas, M.P. 


IPLOMACY has been regarded in most countries 

even to the present day as a mystery to be handed 

from father to son, or acquired, after certain initiatory 

rites have been satisfied, only within the sacred 

precincts from those who have hitherto practised the 
att. Now Mr. Eden «eee | to lay hands on these initiatory 
rites.1 Some cry ; Others, remembering the 
ineffectiveness of the MacDonnell reforms of 1918,? maintain 
a cynical reserve. What will really happen? Will the Eden 
reforms democratize the Foreign Service? Or will they be a 
facade behind which family and class privilege will still retain 
the strings of power ? 

To make “ Proposals for the Reform of the Foreign Service ” 
implies that, in the Foreign Secretary’s judgment, reformation 
is needed. Former diplomatists are indignant at the suggestion 
that responsibility for the failure of British policy in the decade 
before 1939 should be laid at the door of the Foreign Office, 
and Mr. Law? has given them an alibi at which they have eagerly 
jumped. It is true that the worst errors in recent policy have 
been tendered against pen advice within the fs i 
Office. But the Forei tvice cannot be wholly absolved from 
moral responsibility use its formal duty is only to report 
and to advise; the Minister who acts against the considered 
advice of his senior officials takes a grave risk, and in practice 
advice is generally effective. It is still more ingenuous to pass 
the responsibility, as Mr. Law did, to the House of Commons 
and the people, who are necessarily ignorant of many of the 
factors requisite to form a judgment. When every allowance 
is made, the Foreign Service must be held responsible, not 
indeed for the whole, nor even for a major share, but for a 
substantial part of the failure of British policy before 1939. In 
this journal it is not necessary to argue that this partial failure 


1“ Proposals for the Reform of the Foreign Service ” Fg 6420, 1943). 

* The reforms carried out on the recommendation of the The Fosdon Omien Dele 
Civil Service presided over by Lord MacDonnell, 1912-15. a ee Diplo- 
tac Corp and Consular Servic ae dealt with in thee Fifth Report (C > 7748, 1914). 
* House of Commons, 8 ee hy og Bee gy soap 
1538-9): “A great many people believe 

formulation of foreign policy and is, in a large degree, del atiear Ghana ies 
op ae It may be said that our foreign policy between the two wats was 
mistaken. ... But the ibility for that foreign policy was not the responsibility 
of the F. 1 Service. It was the responsibility of the Cabinet, of the Government, of 
the Home ¢ Commons and of the people of this country.” 
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of the Foreign Service is due to the fact that it is recruited 
mainly from social circles which are out of touch with the most 
important elements in the life of modern nations, and whose 
class-prejudices incline their members to causes which are anti- 
pathetic to the real interests of their country and the world. 
This article will confine itself to the question whether the 
reforms now proposed by Mr. Eden will have the effect of 
broadening the social texture of the Foreign Service and 
bringing into it men—and women—whose origin, training and 
sympathies fit them for interpreting aright Great Britain to the 
_ world and the world to Great Britain. 

1.—TZhe Amalgamation of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service with the Commercial Diplomatic and Consular Services into a 
single Foreign Service. Until 1918 the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service were separate bodies; in general, the 
Foreign Office clerk went abroad only on holiday and the 
diplomatist came home only on leave. In 1918 the personnel 
of the Office and the Diplomatic Service were made inter- 
changeable, but the Consular Service, as in most countries, 
remained distinct. Between the Diplomatic Service and the 
Consular Service is a great social gulf fixed. In part this is 
inherent in the circumstances of the two Services. Consuls are 
many, while diplomatists were few; consuls often live in 
remote towns, while diplomatists live in the capital on terms 
of intimacy with “ anybody who is anybody ” ; consuls transact 
humdrum commercial business, while diplomatists handle 
political affairs of universal interest. This inherent difference 
is accentuated by a tendency of recruits from the wealthier 
classes to turn up their noses at the Consular Service and of 
recruits from the poorer classes to opt for the Consular Service 
from a sense of social inferiority. In this way two Foreign 
Services of greatly differing social natures have developed in 
all countries where there is a British mission; and not infre- 
quently the consul possesses those qualities which are lacking 
in the diplomatist. He may not be so elegant in his dress or 
so brilliant in his conversation, but he knows the country, he 
is approachable and he mingles in social strata where no 
diplomatic foot has ever trod. The fusion of the two Services* 


1 The Select Committee of 1861 recommended that exchanges between the two services 
should be permitted, that of 1871 that they should be facilitated. 

* The fusion of the two Services does not mean the obliteration of the distinction between 
consular and di tic posts, for that distinction is inherent in the nature of things ; it 
means that of the combined Service may pass from a consular post to a diplomatic 
post and vice versa, and that they will receive the same training and be required to satisfy 
the same standards. 
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offers, therefore, an immediate and substantial method of 
page| into the Foreign Service a stream of men possessing 
the qualities generally regarded as most lacking in our modern 
diplomatists. This is true even though, as the White Paper 
explains, owing to the disparity between the present number of 
consular and diplomatic posts, the fusion of the existing 


personnel cannot be complete. 


Fusion offers also a permanent guarantee that men of the 
desired type will in future be recruited into the Foreign Service. 
Before the MacDonnell reforms there were two effective 
barriers to the entry into the Diplomatic Service of able men 
from the socially lower classes: (1) the candidate was required 
to have an ao income of £400 a year before nomina- 
tion ; and (2) after being taken into the Service he was expected 
to work for two years without payment as an honorary attache 
and for another four or five years at {150 a year. By abolishing 
these requirements, the MacDonnell reforms made it possible 
for boys from the poorer classes having the requisite ability to 
take up appointments in the Diplomatic Service. But the 
MacDonnell reforms have not succeeded in broadening the 
social texture of the Service. The mixture is the same as before 
—Eton, Winchester, Rugby, with a dash of Marlborough and 
Harrow. Let us look at its composition. Recruitment has 
temporarily ceased since 1939. In the decade 1930-39 the 
number of recruits admitted to the Diplomatic Service was 74.* 
Of these, 71 had passed through Oxford and Cambridge. 
This is not in itself significant, as the ancient universities now 
draw their undergraduates from all social strata. More significant 
ate the schools. Of the 71, no fewer than 63 came from public 
schools, ice. Headmasters’ Conference Schools (Eton 17, 
Rugby 10, Winchester 10, Marlborough 4, Ampleforth 3, 
Charterhouse 3, Harrow 3, Uppingham 2, Wellington 2, 
Westminster 2, Cheltenham 1, Downside 1, Gresham’s 1, 
Malvern 1, Oundle 1, Repton 1, Stowe 1). Seven came from 
four other schools (one each from R.N. College, Dartmouth ; 
Hamilton Academy ; Kelvinside Academy ; Aberdeen Grammar 
School ; Collegiate School, Wanganui; and Christ’s College, 

1 They still suffered from two disadvantages in the open competitive examination : 
(1) superior means could buy superior tuition ; and (2) the high marks awarded for the 


interview, in comparison with the written gave an advantage to the socially 
superior candidates—of this, more will be written later. 

* I am indebted for the figures which follow to an admirable series of articles on “‘ The 
Reform of the Foreign Service,” by Richard Krammer, in Adult Education, March, 1942 
(Vol. 14, No. 3), June, 1942 (Vol. 14, No. 4), September, 1942 (Vol. 15, No. 1), March, 
1943 (Vol. 15, No. 3). The series is to be concluded. 
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Christchurch). One had been privately educated. The fees for 
boarders at all the public schools in question are £150 a year or 
more. No fewer than 17 (or 23 per cent of the total recruitments 
to the Diplomatic Service in the years 1930-39) came from a 
single school, Eton. Verily it would seem harder for a poor 
man to enter the Diplomatic Service .. . 

But why? Is it because men from poor homes went in for 
the examination and failed? There were, in fact, about 370 
candidates! for the Diplomatic Service in 1930-39; it is unfor- 
tunately not possible to obtain the social background of the 
296 who did not get into the Service; but they certainly 
included many with wealth, lineage and exclusive education, 
while the 74 successful candidates had in general high academic 
records. This tends to suggest that the reason was not a bias 
on the of the examiners against socially inferior candidates. 
Can it be that men from the poorer classes did not compete 
in any large numbers? This suggestion is confirmed by the 
fact that such men did compete, and competed successfully, for 
the Consular Service. Mr. Krammer, in the study cited, shows 
that less than 2 per cent of the entrants to the Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Service during the period 1924-39 belonged 
to the lower-middle or working classes, as against 30 per cent 
of the candidates selected for the Consular Service in the years 
1924-34. In the five years 1930-34 there was an intake into the 
Consular Service of 60 men, of whom 24 (40 per cent) can be 
presumed to have been brought up in lower-middle or working- 
class homes. Of these 24, only one entered for the Diplomatic 
as well as the Consular examination. 

These facts, taken in conjunction, suggest a preference 
among men of lower-middle and working-class origin for the 
Consular Service. Several reasons offer themselves for this 
preference: (1) the presence of friends or relatives in the 
Consular Service ; (2) better chances of passing the Consular 
examination; and (3) a social inferiority complex. Mr. 
Krammer, after a cogent argument, thus concludes? : 

“A number of years’ experience in tutoring candidates for 
various branches of the higher Civil Service has left me with a 
strong impression that while men who belonged to the 
aristocracy and the top layer of the middle class tended, as a 
rule, to adopt a socially condescending attitude to the Consular 
Service, men brought up in lower-middle and upper-working- 


1 There were about 423 examination entries, but about 53 men competed twice. 
2 Adult Education, September, 1942, Vol. 15, No. 1, pp. 16-17. 
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class homes were, in general, inhibited by a latent sense of social 
inferiority from wishing to enter the Diplomatic Service.” 

If this is so—and who can doubt it >—the double system 
needs to be brought to an end quickly. The Consular Service ° 
is a reservoir which has drawn much talent from the economically 
lower strata of society and can be tapped to replenish the more 
atid layers of the Diplomatic Service. Fusion is a real method 
of democtatizing the Foreign Service; and the only other 
comment that need be made is that it ought to have been done 
when Disraeli proposed it about a hundred years ago. 

2.—Training. Hitherto a successful candidate in the entrance 
examination has been accepted into the Foreign Service “ for 
better, for worse ” till death or retirement do them part; and 
such training as he receives has been in the course of his duties. 
Mr. Eden proposes to substitute for this the following system : 
Candidates who pass a qualifying test by one of two methods 
(to be described in the next section) “ will be given travelling 
studentships from public funds for eighteen months in order 
that, under due supervision, they may study at least two 
languages abroad, together with history and economics, and 
acquire the necessary familiarity with life in countries other 
than their own.” At the end of this period of studentship 
candidates will be required to pass a qualifying examination in 
the subjects studied during that period. “Candidates who 
qualify will become members of the Foreign Service subject to 
one year’s probationary period of work in this country. Half 
of this period will be spent in the Foreign Office. The other 
half will be spent in the study of economic, industrial and social 
questions? in other Government Departments dealing with 
these affairs and in visiting centres of industry or in other 
suitable ways. The period will include study of labour questions. 

. At the end of this period men will be posted to Missions 
and Consulates abroad.” 

This is a sweeping change which in my opinion is to be 
welcomed. I shall not dilate on the obvious benefits to be 
derived from giving the Foreign Service a practical acquaintance 
with industry and other Government departments. The object 


1 At the other end he proposes to assume power to retire on pension officers who have 
done nothing to merit dismissal but are unsuited for the highest posts. This is not treated 
here at length because it does not bear directly on the problem of broadening the social 
texture of the Service. While the reasons for it are clear, the exercise of this power will 
need watching. Care must be taken that the officials retired are not those whose advice 
is politically inconvenient. 

‘s Le this respect the proposed reforms have just caught up with the Ridley Commission, 
1886-90. 
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of this article is to inquire how far the Eden reforms are likely 
to broaden the social texture of the Foreign Office, and from 
that point of view the proposal that successful candidates in 
the first part of the examination shall complete their training 
abroad is vital. 

There are two qualifications that every diplomatist must 
possess: (1) he must have a fluent knowledge of the language 
of the country to which he is accredited; and (2) he must 
able to mix on easy and natural terms with its leading citizens. 
The first requirement accounts for the insistence on a high 
standard in French and German in the entrance examination ; 
the second is the justification for the high importance given to 
the interview. Now each of these requirements gives under 
the present system an advantage to the children of well-to-do 
parents. They are brought up by French and German gover- 
nesses, go abroad for their holidays, and often receive foreign 
visitors in their homes. From youth upwards they are trained 
in the etiquette of polite society, in correctness of dress and in 
naturalness of behaviour on all occasions. Contrast the position 
of the boy from Middelcombe Grammar School. He learns his 
French and German from books and from teachers whose accent 
is nearer to “‘ Brum ” than to Paris or Leipzig ; he may never 
have been abroad, has seen few Frenchmen or Germans, and 
if he lacks poise at the interview, let it be remembered that he 
has never conversed on terms of equality with the social circles 
represented on the board, and is haunted by fears that his 
accent, his clothes, his answers are wrong. It is small wonder 
that such a boy fails in the examination, or more probably that 
he is deterred from sitting for it. But give such a boy the 
opportunities enjoyed by the average Etonian, and he may be 
a different person ; in addition to his known gifts of intellect, 
he may develop an easy command of languages and perfect 
poise in conversation. It is because Mr. Eden’s proposal offers 
this opportunity that it ought to be warmly welcomed as an 
essential measure in the democratisation of the Service. 

The objection has been made that eighteen months is not 
sufficient time to acquire an adequate knowledge of two 
languages, along with other subjects. Lord Onslow, for 
example, raised this objection in the House of Lords,! and 
Mr. Krammer has made it the object of a vigorous criticism.’ 
At present, entrants to the Diplomatic Service are required to 


1 25th March, 1943, Official Report, Lords Vol. 126, col. 949. 
2 Adult Eduation, March, 1943, Vol. 15, No. 3, pp. 117-121. 
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have a really high standard of fluency in French and German, 
and the critics argue, either that candidates will devote them- 
selves at the Universities to the study of languages, and so will 
all be cast in the same mould ; or the standard of qualification 
must be lowered to an extent not compatible with efficiency. 
The objection could easily be met by extending the time 
at which travelling studentships will be tenable abroad ; but 
by the age of twenty-three a man ought to be settling down to 
a job of work, and the period should not be extended beyond 
two years. Several answers can be made to the critics: (1) It 
is unlikely that the candidate will be starting the study of foreign 
languages when he takes up his travelling studentship, nor will 
he drop practice in them when he takes up his appointment. 
In eighteen months he ought to be able to “ break the back ” 
of two languages ; and let it be remembered that the travelling 
students will not be average passmen, but the pick of the 
country’s intellects; and (2) without any withdrawal of what 
has been said about the importance of fluent command of 
foreign languages, the necessity will not be so paramount as in 
the past. The collapse of France, the entry of the United States 
on the world scene, and the presence of so many Allied Govern- 
ments in London, make it probable that in future English will 
supplant French as the lan of diplomacy ; and the English 
diplomatist will therefore be required to know languages as an 
act of courtesy to the country to which he is accredited rather 
than from any strict necessity in conversation. The objections, 
therefore, do not outweigh the merits of the proposal. 
3.—Methods of Recruitment. Until 1855 candidates for the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service were accepted solely by 
nomination by the Secretary of State.1 Between 1855 and 1857 
a “limited” competition was instituted for Foreign Office 
clerkships and a “ qualifying test” for candidates for the 
Diplomatic Service. The examination for the Foreign Office 
was made a reality in 1871, and that for the Diplomatic Service 
was assimulated in 1880. With the abolition of the income 
qualification for the Diplomatic Service in 1918 entry really 
has been by open competitive examination.* For this system 
Mr. Eden proposes to substitute three methods of entry into 
the combined Foreign Service. 
_ ' Lord Clarendon gave to the Select Committee of 1861 a revealing picture of the way 
oS The = ane ben ot course, only among those who chose to enter (generally a 
limited doth end who tatisfied the’ Preliminary Selection Board (set up in 1907) that 


they had a reasonable chance of success; and it included an interview for which high 
matks were given. 
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Method 1.— By open competitive examination as now, but 
presumably with only the English subjects compulsory. Success- 
ful candidates will be given travelling scholarships as already 
described, and will then be required to qualify in the second 
part of their examination in the subjects studied abroad.” 

Method 2.—“For an experimental period of ten years 
candidates for not more than 25 per cent of the annual vacancies 
will be chosen mainly by selection on the basis of their records, 
of their showing before an interview board (at which they will 
be required to reach a really high qualifying standard), and of a 
written examination in the English subjects compulsory for 
Method 1. Candidates who compete by this method will be 
required to have reached a certain educational standard. A 
candidate will be able to compete by either or both of these 
Methods in the same year.” 

Method 3.1—“ In order to be able, in exceptional cases, to 
recruit persons who by their record since completing their 
education have shown themselves specially suitable for the 
Foreign Service, the Secretary of State shall have power, on the 
recommendation of the Civil Service Commissioners, to accept 
for the Foreign Service not more than two entrants a year 
above the normal age limit, but not above the age of thirty. 
Such entrants will be chosen by a selection board and will not 
be required to pass a written examination.” 

In these methods of recruitment lies the crux of the Eden 
proposals and they are, in my judgment, such as may frustrate 
the democratization of the Service likely to be furthered by the 
other reforms. Not only may they frustrate democratization, 
but they may still further enhance the grip of the upper strata 
of society on the Service. Methods 2 and 3 are an abandonment 
of the principle of competitive examination which has prevailed 
in the Service since 1880. It is now fashionable to decry the 
value of examinations, but no fairer or more democratic system 
of entry has been devised; and the statesman who tampers 
with the system should reflect on the former evils in the Civil 
Service and the reformation effected by open competitive 
examination—hailed by J. S. Mill as “one of the greatest 
improvements in public affairs ever proposed by a Government.” 
What the Civil Service was like in the days of nomination is 
thus described in a letter by a leading reformer preserved among 
Gladstone’s papers.? “ The old-established political families. 


1 It is not called Method 3 in the White Paper, but it should really be described along 
with Methods 1 and 2. 
* Morley’s Life, Book IV, Sect. 3. 
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habitually batten on the public patronage—their sons legitimate 
and illegitimate, their relatives and dependents of every degree, 
are provided for by the score.” At Gladstone’s request, Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan made two pro- 
posals, which Morley described as “ so familiarized to us to-day 
as to seem like primordial elements of the British constitution ” ; 
and Morley excused himself from quoting a letter from Gladstone 
to Russell “of incomparable trenchancy and force” only 
because “‘ the case has long been finished.” 

It is the first of these primordial elements that the White 
Paper proposes to sap ;. it is this concluded case which Mr. 
Eden has reopened. For what are Methods 2 and 3? They 
are nothing else but methods of getting into the Foreign Service 
men who would not get in on grounds of intellectual ability 
alone. Method 2, we ate told, is “designed to secure the 
services of suitable candidates who might otherwise prefer to 
accept some post, outside Government service, which would 
depend not upon a written examination but upon personality 
and record. This method is also designed to enable due weight 
to be given to the claims of character and personality as distinct 
from mere ability to pass written examinations.” We all know 
how at school the headmaster who wants to give a prize to a 
favourite pupil falls back on “ character and personality ” when 
it would be manifestly ludicrous to give him a prize in any 
intellectual discipline. So it may be in the Foreign Service. 
Why should the White Paper assume that “ character ” does not 
accompany the “ mere (!) ability to pass written examinations ” ? 
The assumption is generally the reverse of the truth ; but even 
if it were true, what is needed in British governing circles is 
not more character but more ability. Between Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill, the direction of British policy was in 
the hands of men of high character and low intellects; and a 
fine mess they made of it. Now the White Paper proposes to 
increase the number of men who will drag the country to 
disaster with the best intention in the world. 

The proposal is the more indefensible because the candidates 
by Method 2 are not wholly exempted from examination, but 
are required to pass a written examination in the English sub- 
jects of Method 1. They cannot, therefore, be “‘ bad examinees ” 
—otherwise it would be unjust to expect them to pass any exami- 
nation—but simply inferior intellects who have not the range 
of knowledge necessary to enter by Method 1. The method is, 
in short, the last refuge of the younger sons of the aristocracy. 
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Some people may feel that it is not worth making a fuss, 
as only two candidates can come in annually under Method 3 
and not more than 25 per cent. of the total intake under 
Method 2. But two candidates is, in fact, more than 25 per 
cent of the average annual intake of the Diplomatic Service in 
1930-39. The number of recruits in these years were: 1930—7, 
193I—3, 1932—7, 1933—8, 1934—10, 1935—6, 1936—7, 
1937—II, 1938—7, 1939—8. By the two methods together 
over 50 per cent of the annual intake could get in through the 
back door of selection. It is true that the new Foreign Service 
will cover the more numerous consular appointments as well, 
and we are promised a welcome increase in the number 
both of diplomatic and of consular posts; but it should 
not be supposed that the effect of Methods 2 and 3 will be 
negligible. 

Finally, it should be remembered that even Method 1 is 
not simply an examination in written subjects. Under the 
present system the interview is heavily weighted in marks,’ and 
in future there are to be two interviews, one in each part of the 
examination. It would have been thought that these two 
interviews, together with Method 3, were ample guarantee that 
the claims of “character and personality” would not be 
overlooked.? 

4.—Admission of Women. The White a has disappointed 
reformers in one important respect. It makes no provision for 
the admission of women to the combined Foreign Service. 
True, it does not regard the matter as closed; it even treats 
the 1934 report on the subject® as no longer binding, and 
records the willingness of the Secretary of State to consider 


1 Section A of the examination consists of the following obligatory subjects, with the 
marks stated: English Essay 100, English 100, Elementary Economics or Present Day 
100, Viva Voce 400. Section B consists of subjects in four groups: History; Law, 
Philosophy, Politics and Economics ; Mathematics and Science ; Languages Civilisa- 
tions. Candidates could offer subjects to a total of 1,300 marks (or 1,350 if the Russian 
language was included). 

2 On this Professor Laski wisely says (New Statesman, 6th March, 1943): “‘ The two- 
fold interview to determine ‘ personal suitability ’ gives a new emphasis and weight to a 
techni of choice in which the personal equation of the Selection Board becomes 
pmo excessive. Few people who know the present working of the interview system 
by the Civil Service Commission feel happy about it ; it pretends to a precision in erly 
of personality which becomes the more absurd the more closely it is aentaieed. d if 
the candidate is to o’erleap two hurdles of this kind, it is difficult not to feel that he will 
turn out, when chosen, to be that well-known type of British diplomat who, after having 
been to the right school, and learned how to cultivate sartorial ad and a good 
palate, devotes his major interests to a specialised knowledge of the lesser Impressionists 
or the licated mysteries of the aristocratic inter-relations of Rome and Madrid. On 
the Mr. Eden recommends, one is left quite certain that men like Sir Nevile 
Henderson will make the grade.” 

* Documents relating to the Admission of Women to the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services,” 1934-1936 (Cmd. 5166, 1936). 
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setting up, after the war, a new Committee on the subject. As 
recruitment has ceased for the duration of the war, this might 
not seem unreasonable. But everyone knows that a committee 
is often the refuge of a Minister in a difficulty ; and there is 
no reason why the White Paper should not have faced this 
reform, as it has faced others, which cannot be brought into 
operation until after the war. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson took the line in the House of 
Commons! that “the special virtues of women... are 
singularly ill-adapted to diplomatic life.” Those virtues he 
declaged to be intuition and sympathy. “Intuition is absolutely 
fatal in diplomacy. It tempts people to jump to conclusions. 
Sympathy is equally fatal because it leads people to identify 
themselves with causes or personalities with which or whom 
they feel sympathy.” Much could be written about these 
assumptions; the Foreign Office certainly has a horror of 
identifying itself with causes or personalities, and it is arguable 
that much of the recent weakness of British policy springs from 
that source. Our refusal to identify ourselves with either of 
two prema, Sag e.g., in Spain, has generally won us 
the hostility of both. The important thing is to identify oneself 
with the right cause. But this is beside the point, for the 
qualities which Mr. Nicolson dehounces are as marked in men 
as in women. It is more pertinent to remark that both in the 
gathering of information and in the assessing of its importance 
the special knowledge of women can play a very useful part. 
The male, though admirably qualified in all other respects, may 
overlook vital elements in the life of the country to which he 
is accredited, simply because he is a male. No mission should 
be regarded as complete without at least a woman secretary or 
attaché. 

Let it be granted that there are real difficulties. The most 
substantial is marriage. Under existing laws a British woman 
who marries a foreigner acquires his nationality and also his 
interests. An alteration of the law permitting her to retain her 
nationality on marriage would not affect the point at issue, 
which is that vital State secrets might come into the possession 
of a foreign Power ; it is easy to think of marriages being sought 
for this purpose. Women diplomatists might have to remain 
unmarried or marry British subjects ; they would certainly have 
to give up their employment on marrying a foreigner. 

A second difficulty is that a large number of countries, 

'18th March, 1943, Official Report, House of Commons, Vol. 387, col. 1390. 
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especially the Latin countries both in the Old and in the New 
World, would not welcome a woman diplomatist. But world 
— in regatd to the place of women in public life has 
changed so rapidly that this is not likely to be a permanent 
obstacle. Who would have foretold a few generations ago the 
part that the Soong sisters would play in China ? In considering 
the question whether a woman would be persona grata or not, 
we must also remember that a person who is won grata to a 
foreign aristocracy may be thoroughly acceptable to the mass 
of the people. It should also be remembered that a number of 
Governments would like to regard a Socialist or anyone from 
any class except the highest as non grata; but a Labour and 
Socialist Government could hardly regard this as a valid 
objection. If Great Britain wants to send a woman to a post 
abroad, that should be a powerful inducement to the foreign 
Government concerned to regard her as grata. In any case, 
women can be appointed to posts where they would be 
unquestionably grafae without unduly disturbing the Service 
rota. So long as the principle is refused, it will be a standing 
grievance among women. But when it is granted—as some 
day it is bound to be granted—it will probably be found, as in 
the case of Parliament and the Bar, that women will fulfil a 
useful rdle without rocking the foundations of the Service. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND PARLIAMENT 
By Mass-OBsERVATION 


YOUNG army tradesman wrote in his diary early 
in November, 1942 : 

“ There was discussion as to why the Russians 
and Chinese were doing what we, France and 
Poland had failed to do. There seemed general 

agreement among the four of us that they were fighting 
for something new, and some great ideal, whereas our 
“brave new world” was as yet nebulous and vague. 
There seemed to be a desire for some improvement... . 
but little idea as to what should be done. It seemed to 
be an inarticulate longing.” 


This desire for a better post-war Britain, growing as the 
wat progresses, yet vague and nebulous as soon as it comes 
to a consideration of the machinery of social change and 
reform, was typical of the trend of current hope in 1942. 
People were becoming increasingly aware of what they wanted. 
Their ideas about ow their post-war ideals could be achieved 
were still rudimentary, and conversation tended to break down 
when it reached the point of discussing ways and means. 
Official promises and declarations in the course of the war 
have been focussed on achievements ; the hiatus between the 
present state of affairs and the accomplishment of declared 
ideals is one which ordinary people find difficult to bridge. 

It is largely inevitable that war-time suspensions of the 
sharper distinctions between political rogrammes should 
lead to a decreasing faith in political formule. Two years ago 
an investigation by Mass-Observation showed almost as much 
criticism of the Labour Party as the Conservative Party, despite 
the leftward drift in political outlook which has continued at a 
steady rate throughout the war. The political panacea was 
becoming steadily less important as a sedative to doubts about 
the way in which ideals can be achieved, and popular ideas 
about social change after the war were consequently clarifying 
in one direction only. People were thinking in terms of specific 
changes. Their desire for educational reform, housing reform, 
reform of the social services, were fairly clearly defined. But 
the alterations which they wanted fitted clearly into no general 
scheme of social or political national programme. Instead of 
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“ socialism” or a Labour Government being thought of as 
the solution to the various problems expected after the war, 
hopes were increasingly directed on current processes. Instead 
of building their expectations on fundamental changes in the 
social system, people were tending to split them up into a series 
of separate, unconnected parts, each of which might be achieved 
without fundamental change, as a continuation or modification of 
war-time measures. Post-war expectations were increasingly 
based on compromise within the present framework, the 
continuation of some measure of state control, better social 
services based on war-time experience, and the like. 

While expectations of fundamental change decreased, ideals 
continued to grow. By December 1942, about two people 
out of five said that they had made some change in their 
political outlook since the outbreak of war. This change in 
outlook, which has been going on pretty steadily since war 
began at the rate of about 1o per cent a year, can best be 
described as a change away from séatus-quo-ism. It is a drift 
away from a// existing organised political movements, as much 
the Labour as the Peddncveties Party, and it is as yet not 
distinguishable as a drift towards any new movement. So far 
as it has any coherent form, it is directed towards some new 
ideal, not yet adequately expressed in an organised way. This 
growing mass of politically leaderless tpn ge have no group in 
which to embody their aspirations and no clear idea as to how 
their hopes can be fulfilled. 


Pre- Beveridge 

Many are, however, very clear about some of the out- 
standing things which they feel to be wrong in this country 
now, and some of the most important of these in people’s 
minds are connected with the social services. In November, 
1942, for instance, the vast majority had definite views on 
Old Age pensions, and nearly all of those with any opinion 
thought present scales inadequate. Two-fifths thought that 
sickness benefit should be paid direct by the Government, 
while one person in four suggested that pensions should be 
made universal for all sections of the community, whether 
insurable or not. 

An investigation among the more thoughtful section of the 
community was carried out in September-October, 1942, 
through Mass-Observation’s National Panel of 1,500 voluntaty 
informants. This National Panel consists of people in all walks 
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of life, living in all parts of the country, who report in detail 
on their own considered feelings and opinions on selected 
topics each month. They were asked to outline any ideas 
which they had for the post-war organisation of the Social 
Services. The most frequent desire was for an extension in 
state or free medical services. Taking this as 100, other 
suggestions occurred with the following frequency : 


Suggestions for Post-War Changes in the Social Services, October, 1942 
Extension of free or cheap or State Medicine __ 


onnareey 4. ha esl, wee 
Extension of all present Social Services .. 63 
Increased or extended Public Benefits .. .. 52 
Extension of State or free Education .. .. 47 
More Social Centres 5 ga agli a 
More Nursery Schools .. .. .. .. .. 18 
Town Planning, Housing Schemes .. .. 16 
Extension of State Grants and Inspection .. 10 
Extension of Citizens’ Advice Bureaux.. .. 8 


These spontaneous suggestions, analysed out of long 
written statements, show clearly how close the proposals of the 
Beveridge Report were to pre-formed ideas. Suggestions for 
increased public benefits dealt mainly with old-age pensions, 
unemployment benefit and family allowances; there was a 
general feeling that an all-round increase in social services was 
due, and a very widespread demand for extended facilities for 
free medical treatment. This was two months before the 
publication of Sir William Beveridge’s Report. 


First Impact 


The depth and intensity of feeling and hope aroused by the 
Report can best be illustrated by typical extracts from diaries 
kept at the time. A housewife wrote on December 3rd, 1942 : 


“If it should be adopted and prove workable it will 
change the whole face of life for working people and 
remove the main fears of their lives. I have only to think 
back on my own life and how rere | it would have 
been had such a scheme been in being “to realise what it 
would mean to people like me.” 
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A Birmingham clerk on December ist : 


“I found the summary of the Beveridge Report read 
out during the nine o’clock news most exhilarating. What 
tremendous opportunities are offered if only we can fight 
for them. What an opportunity for the Labour Party. 
Here is something that it can use to revivify its flagging 
fortunes. . . . What exciting possibilities lie ahead. I feel 
quite inspired.” 


Everywhere the hopes of ordinary people were raised by 
its publication, and a feeling of revived faith in the “authorities” 
and the goodwill of politicans and Government appeared, 
typically expressed by this middle-aged mother from Lancashire, 
whose two sons afe on active service : 


“Never since I’ve listened to a speaker on the air did 
I feel as interested as I did to-night to Sir William 
Beveridge. [I'll feel a bit more hopeful about the ‘ brave 
new world ’ now and begin to feel rea/ effort will be made 
to grasp the so different angles of the many problems. . . . 
As I listened my mind went back to the days when the 
boys and their friends argued and set the world to rights. 
I seemed to see Ted’s solemn face peer up at me from 
where he always sat, tailor fashion, on the rug. He thought 
I was a visionary when I spoke of a scheme whereby 
women should perhaps get the consideration they deserved 
from the State. I sat on the edge of the tiled curb to 
bake my shoulder and get the ache out, and stuffed 
another woollen doll as I listened. Life has lots of puzzles 
about finances. Suddenly it came to me—if I was left I'd 
have 10s. widow’s pension and a few pounds a year of my 
own which would barely pay for clothes. My husband 
never believed in insurance and, beyond a policy of £200 
due soon, never made any provision for dependents. . . . 
Perhaps it was the thought of Beveridge’s speech, but | 
really got worked up—got a few things off my mind.” 


Three typical initial reactions to the Report are shown in 
these three extracts from the many thousands of words devoted 
to the Report in diaries kept for Mass-Observation. First, the 
sense that its provisions would lift a great weight from the 
mass of people in this country ; secondly, the sense of political 
adventure, opefiing up new and unexpected horizons of 
development ; thirdly, the personal impact, the sudden realisa- 
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tion of how insecure one’s own life really is, and how the 
Beveridge proposals would lift the underlying fear for the 
future off one’s own family. 

There was an important fourth immediate reaction, however 
—the feeling that the Report was too good to be true. An 
sing mtn 2 draughtsman, summing-up the prevailing feeling 
on December 14th : 


“Among my friends and colleagues the publication of 
the Report caused more discussion and interest than any 
war news for a long time. The tone of a// the discussions 
was favourable. I have not heard anybody speak against 
the Report. But they all had one thing in common and 
that was a note of pessimism with regard to the ultimate 
chances of the Report becoming reality. . . . Most dis- 
cussions ended on this note of pessimism, because it was 
the one thing about which there could be no discussion.” 


This interest and these trends of feeling, running through 
the spontaneous conversations and personal thought recorded 
in diaries and letters, were reflected amorg the general public. 
Immediately after the publication of the Report 99 per cent of 
Londoners had heard of it, and eight approved of the plan for 
every one who criticised it. The fact that interest was by no 
means primarily selfish was shown by the way in which 
middle-class people, least likely to benefit, regarded it as dramatic 
and exciting to a far greater extent than the artisan and 
working class. 

The item which interested people most was pensions, 
particularly old-age pensions, which, as we have shown, were 
already very widely felt to be inadequate before the Report was 
published. One in five said that they thought the provision 
for pensions was the most important item in the Report. 
One in seven thought that family allowances were the most 
important provision, while one in ten picked out health 
insurance and the proposals for free medical treatment. 

Most people did not think the cost prohibitive; it was 
often remarked that if people could pay war-time taxation they 
could manage the contributions allowed for under the Beveridge 
plan. Objections on the grounds of cost came mainly from the 
middle class, and were concerned with the cost to the State 
rather than the cost to the individual. Among the lower income 
group this objection rarely occurred. 
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Lull 


During the period between the publication of the Report 
and the debate on it in the House of Commons the Beveridge 
Report remained a very live issue, affecting opinion on many 
quite distantly related topics to an extent unprecedented by 
any other war-time event or measure. While there was a fairly 
widespread feeling during this interim period that the Beveridge 
proposals were “ too good to be true,” the indications are that 
this scepticism was at least as much a protective device as a 
deep-seated belief that the proposals would not in fact be acted 
upon. Many fully expected the oe to have an easy passage 
through the House, like this shopkeeper, writing in his diary 
in mid-December : 


“The outstanding event of the month has been, of 
course, the publication of the Beveridge Report. A fine 
piece of work and I support it entirely. It has been clear 
to me for some time that there could be no economic 
security against age, accident, disease and unemployment 
under the — system without further State aid; and, 
secondly, that so long as children remained an economic 
loss to the average family, the birth-rate would continue 
to fall. Since the Report has received approval from all 
parties, I take it is certain to pass into law, and that the 
opposing forces will, at the utmost, only chip a few bits 
off here and there.” 


The Beveridge debate in February, however, brought a 
profound sense of disillusionment to these hopes. The following 
table, showing the extent to which people believed the Report 
would become law during and after the debate, gives some 
measure of the extent of disappointment : 


Amount of Report expected Percentage expecting this amount 


to become law to become law 
During Debate After Debate 
Bie ae ee ee 49% «- 34% 
gy arr 31 se 25 
ye ae ee 20 ms 41 


Double the number of people thought that none of the 
Report would become law after the debate as during its initial 
stages. There were still, however, three-fifths who expected 
that all or part of the proposals would eventually be accepted. 
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Alter the Debate 


After Churchill’s reconstruction speech on 21st March, 1943, 
people were asked whether they thought Churchill was in 
favour of the Beveridge Plan or not. Over half said that they 
thought he was in favour, and only about one in five were 
fairly convinced that he was not. The underlying feeling 
remains, despite disillusionment of high initial hopes, that 
somehow the Beveridge proposals will ave to be accepted by 
the Government. This faith persists alongside disappointment 
and scepticism, and it is largely based on the feeling, puzzled 
but persistent, that now that the Report has been published 
under official auspices, official channels will be compelled to 
take popular feeling into account. The belief that sooner or 
later the authorities will have to act, if only to avoid serious 
discontent, was often expressed after the debate : 


“T should think they'll pass it. There’d be awful riots 
otherwise. They shouldn’t have mentioned it till it had 
been passed—or dismissed.” (Woman, 25, artisan class.) 

“ They daren’t throw it over now. They might keep 
it hanging in mid-air till the war turns one way or the 
other, but at the present time we wouldn’t stand for it.” 

(Man, 25, working class.) 


Long delaying action was expected by many people who 
believed that it would have to be passed eventually; com- 
promise was expected by others. But it was very widely felt 
that here at last was an issue on which, eventually, action would 
have to be taken to satisfy popular desires, and, if for no better 
reason, to maintain the prestige of the Government. As a 
young middle-class man of 20 put it : 


“TI knew from the start there’d be this fuss. The 
Government is in rather a corner—a lot of people haven’t 
forgotten the Homes Fit for Heroes promise of the 
last war. If they don’t get something after this I wouldn’t 
mind betting there’ll be a bloody revolution.” 


Existing attitudes are ambivalent. The Government attitude 
to the Beveridge proposals has renewed a lack of faith in the 
future and in “ authority ” which was slowly recovering from 
the period of military disaster. There was an unprecedented 
sutge of optimism, hope and faith in the goodwill of leaders 
and Parliament after the publication of the Report. After the 
debate, feeling sank to a lower level of pessimism and cynicism 
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than before the Report. This deeper impact of Beveridge is 
well shown in the Sonia taphs, which trace the develop- 
ment of opinion on three Bi intimately connected with 
the publication of the Report and the subsequent debate. The 
questions on which the results given here are based were asked 
quite independently of any consideration of the Beveridge 
proposals, and are part of Mass-Observation’s routine check 
studies of opinion : 
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1—The Beveridge bump of optimism about money affairs 
after the war sinks into a trough a little deeper than the steady 
majority pessimism which existed at earlier periods of the war. 
2—The high peak of satisfaction with the representativeness of 
the House of Commons declines after the debate to a lower 
level of dissatisfaction than at any time in the past two yeats. 
3—The sudden decline in the minority who feel that this 
country should not return to party politics after the war is 
shown to coincide with the Beveridge debate. The minority 
to-day is smaller than it was even in the period of frustration 
and dissatisfaction with Parliament accompanying the military 
disasters of the summer of 1941. 

Previous high levels of post-war pessimism and distrust in 
leadetship have coincided with the military conduct of the war. 
Now that military affairs are going well the new major 
phenomenon of conscious social frustration is being felt. There 
are signs at present of a reviving interest in politics; at the 
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Eddisbury by-election, for instance, 99 per cent of the rural 
electorate interviewed in scattered villages were aware of the 
election a fortnight before polling day. A very unusually high 
proportion. But this increasing political awareness co-exists 
with an intensified cynico-apathy about the future. On the 
one hand there are comments among the more thoughtful like 
the following, from the diary of a young airman in late 
February : 


“ The front which gives me greatest cause for uneasiness 
at present is undoubtedly the Home Front. One or two 
things have occurred during the New Year which seem to 
cast sinister shadows of post-war trickery. The violent 
and unashamed opposition of over a hundred Tory M.P.’s 
to the Catering Bill; the debate on the Beveridge Report, 
showing that the Government hasn’t got either the courage 
or the wisdom to take a bold, progressive lead in social 
reform.” 


On the other hand, this type of attitude : 


“‘ My husband says they'll hack it up till no one will 
recognise it—and the people won’t be any the wiser. 
They'll say: ‘ Of course they had to pass it,’ and won’t 
realise they’ve been done again.” (Woman, 55, working 
class.) 

“Don’t know what’s going to happen about it, but 
they promise you the moon while the wart’s on. Soon as 
it’s over and they’ve no further use for you, they’ll have 
a general election and apologise that they can’t stand by 
the promise of the war government. It’ll happen just as 
it did last time.” (Woman, 55, artisan class.) 


Middle Ways 

The official promises of this war prior to the Beveridge 
Report have for the most = referred to post-war changes 
which most people want but about which the mechanical 
process of change is obscure. Public enthusiasm has rapidly 
disintegrated into puzzlement, apathy and forgetfulness. The 
Atlantic Charter had little effect on the general drift of public 
mood as evidenced in faith in the future or trust in government 
and leaders. Relative to other officially-sponsored statements 
the publication of the Beveridge Report sent optimism and 
faith rocketing. Beveridge, for the first time, explained in 
detail tow reforms which were already widely desired and 
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thought about could be put into effect. It was not a generalised 
aspiration for better things, but a carefully-mapped blueprint 
for their achievement. Of Roosevelt’s “Four Freedoms” it 
was the freedom from want which the great majority of people 
considered the most important. Beveridge mapped the way to 
the most vital and personal freedom, seemingly, to many 
people, in a report 4 aggro by the Government. This looked 
liked action, was by many felt to mean inevitable action. 
When the debate made it clear that the Beveridge proposals 
were a subject on which delay was probable and eventual 
action uncertain, optimism and faith fell as rapidly as they had 
risen and to a lower level than they were before the proposals 
were known. It is early yet to say how long-lasting and 
far-reaching the effects are likely to be, but so far there is little 
indication of recovery. The signs are that we are passing now 
through a surge of political feeling engendered this time by 
social, not military frustration. In the past two months the 
curve of leftward change in politics has steepened slightly. 
The success of Common Wealth in recent by-elections suggests 
that the aspirations of the leaderless idealistic Left who Ten 
lost their faith in all the old big parties is canalising itself, at 
least temporarily, into an ordered movement towards some 
definite aims. 

But the success of Common Wealth, like the success of 
Independent candidates at earlier periods of frustration, is 
probably at least as much an expression of dissatisfaction with 
the present political set-up as an expression of satisfaction 
with the candidate’s aims. Before even the name of Common 
Wealth was known to more than a small minority, the desire 
for something right outside the run of known party politics 
was being felt. Brains-trusters, scientists, non-politicians were 
spontaneously suggested by a small but significant minority 
as potential post-war leaders in a Mass-Observation survey in 
summer, 1942. At the Watford by-election in February, 1943, 
Common Wealth and Beveridge came near to being synonymous 
for many supporters of the Common Wealth candidate, identical 
for a minority who, asked what they thought of Common 
Wealth, replied like this middle-aged woman : 


“Common Wealth? Oh, you mean Beveridge? I 
think it’s a very good thing for us working people.” 


This attitude to the Beveridge Report has re-convinced many 
people that the Government is not sincere in its aims for post- 
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war social change. The main spontaneous blame falls on the 
Right rather than the Left, but while the general drift of political 
opinion is increasingly leftward, it is a centrifugal drift, only 
incidentally leftward, and fundamentally movable in any of 
several directions. The great underlying anxiety is that the 
end of this war will see a return to the Britain of 1939. 
Potential allegiance among the great mass of the 40 per cent of 
citizens who report a changed political outlook since war began 
is towatds anyone who can promise a measure of basic social 
change, and can give some tangible sign of their ability and 
real desire to achieve it. The method of achievement is less 
important now that the political truce has helped to undermine 
faith in the political formula. People are becoming clearer 
about what they want; they are open to new and convincing 
ideas about how it can be achieved.? 

1 Mass-Observation is an independent organisation engaged in investigating the way 
in which ordinary people think and behave. Since 1937 it has been recording the facts 
of public and private opinion, social habit and social change, in Britain. It works 
through a team of full time, trained investigators, and a National Panel of some 1,500 


voluntary living in all parts of the country. Its fieldwork headquarters and the address 
for any enquiries is: 82 Ladbroke Road, London, W.11. 
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ECONOMISTS AND THE FUTURE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 


By E. F. M. Duran 


T is a commonplace that the State has been extending 
the control of economic activities in this country ever 
since the Great Depression and that this development 
has been greatly accelerated by the requirements of total 
war. 

Have we economists, as such, anything to say in agreement 
with one another about this change—about the future relations 
of State and industry ? Has “ economic science” any “ lessons ” 
to teach the general public? Or has the dogmatism of the 
nineteenth century wholly disappeared into a chaotic welter of 
conflicting opinions >—robbing economics and economists of 
all “scientific” authority. 

The layman certainly thinks so and a considerable number 
of economists would agree with him. Yet I am not convinced 
that the familiar appearance of universal disagreement represents 
the whole reality of the matter, and in this article I wish to 
explore the directions in which agreement between economists 
might be found. 

2.—It is of considerable importance for both economists 
and the public to know whether economists have anything to 
say, as economists, about economic problems. It is important 
for economists because they can scarcely expect to influence 
economic policy unless they are agreed about something, and 
it is important for the public because they certainly need, and 
can reasonably ask for, scientific guidance from the body of 
specialists whom they pay to study these matters. It is a poor 
subject indeed if it produces nothing but disputes and acrimony. 
If doctors could agree about nothing, if one doctor recom- 
mended the treatment of influenza by keeping the patient warm 
in bed and another by forcing him into a cold bath, and if both 
doctors went out of their way to accuse each other publicly of 
vice and stupidity it would scarcely be surprising if the layman 
refused to listen to either of them and came to the conclusion 
that the study of medicine was a waste of time and money. 
Economists have come perilously near to discrediting them- 
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selves in this way, but I do not believe that it was or is necessary 
for them to do so.} 

3.—I am not, of course, unaware of the profound philo- 
sophical obstacles that lie in the way of economists reaching 
agreement about economic policy. Economists, like mathe- 
maticians, have no choice but to agree, in the long run, about 
economic theory. When the assumptions upon which trains of 
a priori reasoning are based have been clarified the conclusions 
are inescapable—they possess the necessity of logic, no more 
and no less. But in recommending policy two further sources 
of reasonable difference at once appear. In the first place 
economists may make differing judgments of moral valve and 
therefore come to hold opposing views on the objects of policy 
(e.g. on the desirability of equality in distribution or the correct 
relationship between wages and productivity) ;and in the 
second place they may judge social reality differently and therefore 
expect different results to flow from the commission of certain 
acts of policy (e.g. they may reasonably differ about the effects 
of public works on business confidence or of changes in the 
level of income tax upon the willingness to work and save). 
It is, therefore, unlikely, to say the least of it, that economists 
will ever run short of subjects to argue about and there is no 
danger that we shall easily reach any sterile uniformity. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties are not insurmountable, and 
indeed, economics does not exist if economists agree about 
nothing and we are taking money from society on false pretences 
if we have nothing to say, in common, that is of value to the 
layman in guiding his decision on economic questions. Nor 
are we, I shall argue, cursed by any such impotence. We have 
failed to influence action because we have not in recent years 
attempted to reach, or publish, agreements among ourselves 
and not because we have no agreements to publish.* 

1 Economists became discredited in the early thirties through indulging in disputes 
that became unduly acrimonious. We deprived ourselves, quite unnecessarily, of all 
influence. And yet the propositions to which all, or very nearly all, economists could 
have been persuaded to subscribe were, or very soon became, far more important than 
the scholastic details over which we quarreled bitterly and, worse still, loudly. 
Pursuing with passion the by-ways of thought, moved by academic austerity and human 
vanity, we forgot to state with authority the simpler conclusions that were not in dispute 
between us. Yet this common doctrine would have brought a flood of light to the 

politician and public servant. This tragedy of wasted knowledge will be 
repeated after the war if economists do not give their best energy to stating and enlarging 


the field of their agreement. The subject i ter than the professor of it. To spread 
understanding is more fruitful than to win dialectical victory. 


*It has been my good fortune to witness the remarkable consequences of one group, 


containing economists of very different opinions, making a serious attempt to formulate 
their common convictions. ‘The attempt was surprisingly successful. 
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4.—To return to my particular question—the future economic 
activities of the State. At the moment these activities are 
greatly extended. The Government is the predominant 
authority in guiding the economic life of the nation. The 
Treasury collects and spends over 60 per cent of the National 
Income. It controls all dealings in foreign exchange and the 
Ministries of Food and Supply possess, between them, a virtual 
monopoly of foreign trade. The use of all, or almost all, 
imported and home-produced foodstuffs and raw materials is 
controlled and rationed. A great variety of prices are fixed by 
Order in Council and most men and women ate subject to some 
kind of direction. We have taken immense strides towards the 
creation of a fully planned economy. 
A number of these activities will be curtailed as soon as the 
“ transitional period ” following the war is over. It is to be 
hoped and expected that the consumption of services by the 
Government will be reduced and that of private consumers 
increased. It is most unlikely that the powers of the Minister 
of Labour to interfere with the choice of occupation (amounting 
as they do to a conscription of industrial labour) will be allowed 
to continue. The direct production of arms by the State will 
diminish. But most of these new powers and activities will not 
disappear automatically—except in the purely legal sense that 
most of them depend upon Emergency Regulations. If they 
are allowed to cease it will be the result of deliberate decisions. 
The power to determine the internal level of expenditure, the 
monopoly of foreign exchange and foreign trade, the purchasing 
activities of the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of Supply, 
the direction of the railways and the coal industry, an be the 
control of prices, need not pass away with the emergency that 
brought them into existence, and my question becomes : Should 
they do so? Do economists think that some or all or none of 
these new activities ought to be preserved after the war is over ? 
5.—It would be foo lish to suggest that there is any appearance 
of unanimity among us on the central question of principle that 
is involved—the future relationship between state and industry. 
Indeed, the views economists have expressed appear to be 
diametrically opposed to one another; and I must turn to 
consider them. 
There are at least three distinguishable “ schools of thought. 


991 


11 should fo that -! classification of — into three “‘ — of 
thought” “a Say ema vice. There is, of course, every variety of opinion 
and shade of hasis among economists and the lines of “division are crossed and 


blurred by paler + we individual variations. There is, nevertheless, some guidance to 
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First there are those who hold that it will be desirable to 
contract the economic activities of the State as much as possible 
and as soon as the economic emergency (as distinct from the 
war) is over—that public policy must based upon the 
assumption that private initiative is preferable to control by the 
State. 

This is a traditional line of thought, but in the writings of 
the more careful members of the “‘ Neo-Classical ” School it is 
now far removed from the earlier doctrines of /aisser faire— 
complete inactivity on the part of the State. They no longer 
suggest that there is a “ natural ” economic order independent 
of law, politics and opinion or that the capitalist system is less 
the conscious creation of the State than any other set of economic 
arrangements. They hold, on the contrary, that the State must 
be more active if competitive capitalism is to survive, but it 
must be active in a certain way. It must make itself the vigilant 
and persistent enemy of monopoly and combinations. It must 
experiment with subtle methods of “trust-busting” and 
deliberately promote equality of opportunity and individual 
initiative. 

The desirability of preserving private enterprise, competition 
and property is defended by two persuasive srguments. These 
are : 

(2) Men tend to act in their own interest. When they 
combine together into groups—particularly groups of 
producers—the interests of the individuals become radically 
opposed to the common purposes of society. The profit 
of a monopoly lies in the restriction of output—that of 


be derived from a rough ping. If names are of any value it would be possible to 
attach that of Professor Hutt to the first group, Mr. H. D. Dickinson to the second 
group, and possibly: Lord Keynes to the third—but I have not examined the views or 
quoted from the writings of any icular members of either group, and the economists 
whose names I have quoted will, I hope, forgive me if I have inadvertently misrepresented 
them by using their distinguished names as labels. 

I should also add that I have not considered the views (at least in this article) of the 
small minority of economists who occupy positions on the extreme Right and on the 
extreme Left of the central body of opinion classified here. There are economists who 
believe in the maintenance of restrictive control—bilateral clearing agreements, the 
quantitative limitation of imports, and the maintenance of schemes for restricting primary 
production. At the other extreme there are those who believe in the desirability of a 
swift and revolutionary creation of a fully planned economy on the Russian i 
have not dealt with these extreme “‘ schools of thought,” because they contain, between 
them, such a tiny number of professional economists ; and because I believe that in the 
field of economic policy, as in all other parts of our national life, extreme opinion is of 
little practical (though of much theoretical) interest. The climate of our society is not 
favourable to its growth. I do not, of course, mean by this that truth is necessarily to 
be found in common opinion or best pursued in the company of a crowd. Nevertheless 
the minority of economists subscribing to either the strict Conservative or Communist 
“school of thought ” is too small to take any large place in a study primarily concerned 
to explore the grounds of agreement. 
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society in enlarged production. The members of a Trade 

Union can secure higher wages by excluding a minority 

from work while the common interest demands that all 

should be employed. The temptation to use the power 
acquired by “combinations in restraint of trade” is too 
gteat to be resisted and Societies stand in constant peril of 
passing into the paralysing grip of organised minorities, 

Syndicalism is the enemy.’ | 

(b) The problem of wise economic administration is that 
of making constant adjustments, as rapidly as possible, to 
an immense number of external changes. This is a form of 
behaviour that cannot be directed from the centre or 
subjected to a rigid plan. The variables are too many to 
be related in one mind (or on one Committee) and the 
conditions have altered before a plan can be made or 
enforced. It would, those economists feel, be no more wise 
to subject the infinite variety of economic movement to 
central direction than to “ plan ” the movement of the waves 
in a storm or autumn leaves in a gale. Industrial and com- 
mercial administration must be “ de-centralised” and the 
institution of property provides a large, flexible and respon- 
sible army of administrators with which to do it. 

If these arguments are accepted it follows that the State 
should be continuously active in securing equality of economic 
opportunity for all persons at all ages by the positive provision 
of free education from the elementary school to the university ; 
by making information available through Employment 
Exchanges, consumer research councils and public reports on 
the market for new securities ; and by guaranteeing to everyone 
equality before the law. In addition it must preserve the 
stability of or by legislating against combinations of 
all kinds and by protecting individuals from any extreme 
hardship (due to unemployment, sickness or old age) that would 
drive them, and the majority of their sympathetic fellow citizens, 
to repudiate the institutions that caused their suffering. It 
would be important to see that the level of subsistence obtainable 
through the charity of the State was not high enough to diminish 
the willingness to work, but it is logical as well as humane, for 
those who believe in capitalism to support the social services 
that are essential to its continued existence in a democracy. 


1 The syndicalist minority is not necessarily formed exclusively from one economic or 
social class. That, according to members of this school of thought, was one of Marx’s 
mistakes. It is certainly true that, in our own day, employers and employed, rentier and 
wage-earner, have combined together to support restrictive schemes of many kinds. 
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Nor is it less cvasistent, though it is less obviously so, for 
these economists to support, as most of them now do, positive 
action by the State to offset the depressions of the Trade Cycle 
through which the capitalist system continuously passes. They 
would not dispute that wasted resources aud unnecessarily low 
money incomes are offences against reason and that it is therefore 
imperative for the State to act when no other agent is sufficiently 

werful to do so. For the same reason they do not object 
to the State waging war. 

But the State must not embark largely upon manufacture, 
control competitive industry, or socialise any considerable 
section of the economy. These economists, therefore, advocate 
the removal of all restrictive and purely regulative control during 
the period of “reconstruction”; new legislation against 
monopolies ; and the gradual weakening of the legal privileges 
now enjoyed by Trade Unions. They are not opposed to 
gradual improvements in the social services or to policies of 
public investment and they hope to see, as a result of these 
reforms, the emergence of a freely moving, rapidly progressing, 
egalitarian and individualist economy. Theirs is a policy of 
discriminating constructive de-control. 

6.—In sharp contrast stand the views, in the second place, of 
the economists who believe in the possibility of a flexible 
planned economy working successfully within the framework 
of a political democracy—“ socialist ” (as distinct from com- 
munist) economists. 

Those writers, who accept the principle that the tastes of 
consumers should determine the relative outputs of finished 
commodities, at least within the sector of industry set aside for 
the satisfaction of private needs, and who therefore wish to 
preserve the counting of prices and costs, base their arguments 
upon two fundamental i : 

(2) They hold that the control, and therefore the 
conscious planning, of economic activity—the use in this 
field of the human faculties of observation, induction, reason 
and foresight—is more efficient, at least in the long run, 
than the mechanism of instinctive response and the actions 
of men who are unconscious of the social consequence of 
their administrative decisions; and that there can be no 
better case for leaving industrial and financial affairs beyond 
the direction of the social will than to do the same for 
education or military affairs or the preservation of public 
health. To them the hypothesis of human progress is not 
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a myth and the guiding line of that uncertain advance has 
been, in their view, the gradual extension of understanding 
and conscious will over the older authority of uncontrollable 
physical, biological, political and economic events. 

(b) They must then go on to affirm, since they cannot 
doubt the strength of vested interests, that there resides 
somewhere in traditional democracies the power to override 
the opposition of minorities—as much in the economic as 
in the political sphere. They do not need to hold that this 


power is overwhelmingly strong or easily mobilised, that - 


victory will be lightiy or quickly gained, but they believe 

that syndicalism can be finally overcome before the ability 

of the economy to grow and change has been strangled by 
the self-protective resistance of minorities that are small or 
large. 

It is obvious that these economists are not concerned to 
defend restrictionist policies of any sort. Nor do they necessarily 
wish to remove economic incentives of the ordinary kind 
(differential earned incomes to induce greater application or 
efficiency, for example). Nor are they wedded to the doctrine 
that all industries should be administered in large units. They 
are not monopolists or <rithmetical egalitarians or bureaucrats. 
They are democratic socialist planners. 

They therefore desire to preserve the framework of all the 
war-time economic activities of the State—apart from the 
military purchases of the Government and the direction of 
labour—and to extend them by the purchase of controlling 
interests in the main industries of the country. 

They believe that a number of advantages would flow from 
the progressive socialisation of industry. In the frst place, it 
seems to them that there is no better, no safer, method of 
ensuring full employment than to bring a large sector of 
industrial investment under a unified social control. Any 
person or Committee that is in a position to decide the level of 
investment can provide an adequate income within any society 
and therefore guarantee a sufficiency of work. In the second 
place, they hold that there is no more likely method to overcome 
monopoly of all kinds—whether due to technical conditions or 
the search for profit—and to reap, once more, the fruits of 
maximum expansion and technical progress. The differences 
between social and private productivity can be assessed by the 
practice of more complete accountancy, and the longer foresight 
of the social mind can be used to guide policy. Finally, they 
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would argue that a more equal, and therefore a more just, 
distribution of income and property could be safely based upon 
a socialised industrial system. 

At the same time, these economists would be the enemies of 
centralised administration. They would press for the manage- 
ment of all industries in units of optimal size—where the 
economies of large-scale production are finally offset by the 
diseconomies of large-scale oversight—because it would then 
be possible to preserve the advantages of comparison, experiment 
and competition in many industries, of which mining and 
textile manufacture ate outstanding examples. Theirs is a 
programme of social ownership, centralised responsibility, but 
small-scale administration. And this pro e they believe 
to be compatible with the preservation of political democracy. 

7.—In the third place, there is, as always in this country, an 
impressive and influential school of thought that “ keeps to the 
middle of the road.” Many economists do not believe in the 
reality of any dilemma, or “inevitable choice” between a 
planned and an unplanned economy, between a purified capital- 
ism or a democratic socialism. 

They hold that it is absurd to imagine that there is one 
“right” form of economic control for all periods of history 
or one “ right ” type of administration for all industries. It 
would be as sensible, they think, to suppose that all pretty 
women had the same shaped face or that all good pictures were 
painted in one colour. Some industries should be owned and 
operated by the State, some controlled by it, and others left 
altogether free. Empiricism is a principle. Each case must be 
considered on its merits. There must be bold experimentalism 
and freedom from doctrinaire “ systems ” of thought. 

This sensible avoidance of extremes, they would conclude, 
is in any case inevitable. When has Britain ever chosen a 
schematic solution for any problem or failed to find a com- 
promise that confounded all the prophets of conflict? There 
is no alternative, they would argue, but to discuss each proposal 
for State intervention on its merits and to develop a “ mixed” 
but virile economy. The important question to answer is not 
“ Are we in favour of a socialist or capitalist economic system ?” 
but “ What, precisely, should the State do after the war is over?” 

I imagine that most of the members of this school would 
ely to their own question by stating some programme of this 

ind : 
(a) The State should retain its control over the foreign 
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exchanges for a limited period because we are certain to 
encounter difficulties in restoring our balance of payments 
after the war and it may be necessary to direct the expenditure 
of mcs mcm from our export sales to the purchase of 
essential imports. Moreover, they would say, we cannot 
let any future disturbance in our foreign balance cause 
unnecessary deflation and unemployment at home. But 
they would wish to see an early international agreement to 
offset the movements of the Trade Cycle and to create an 
international bank with the object of restoring, as soon as 
possible, an automatic method for equilibrating trade 
balances. 

(b) In the second place, they would approve of the 
Government retaining sufficient power to Rinne the 
internal /evel of monetary expenditure. It is plainly desirable 
that fluctuations in the outlay of private income should be 
offset by the balancing activity of the only agent powerful 
enough to influence the total by a single decision—namely, 
the central financial authorities of the State. It is a matter 
of technical detail whether such offsetting should take the 
form of “ public works ” or “ unbalanced budgets ” or less 
familiar expedients. It is, however, essential for the preser- 
vation of stable prosperity, and therefore of economic good 
sense, that this type of activity on the part of central 
authorities should be preserved and extended until they are 
completely effective in preserving full employment. 

(c) A certain amount of outright industrial socialisation is 
desirable. Industries that are forced into monopoly for 
technical reasons—public utilities, electrical supply, railway 
transport—ought to be owned by the State, since their 
policy must be controlled in any case, and ownership pro- 
vides the simplest and most comprehensive method of 
reaching this . In addition, it is conceivable that certain 
other industries—e.g. aircraft construction—are of such 
military and international importance that they cannot be 
safely left in private hands although they are in no danger 
of becoming monopolies. There will, for these two reasons, 
be a substantial socialised sector of industry in the economy 
of the “ moderates.” 

(d) Further, in the older industrial economies, certain of 
the earlier basic industries—coal mining, the manufacture of 
the coarser textiles, arable farming—are faced with problems 
of adjustment beyond their unaided capacity to solve. In 
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such cases the pressute of sympathy, the unwillingness to 

allow large groups of human beings to decay in partial 

employment and slow financial paralysis, makes the extension 
of aid to them inevitable. Their appeals will not go unheard. 

Full ownership is not, however, necessary. It will be 

sufficient in most cases, in order to help them, to bring the 

affairs of such industries under general control.) 

From all this it will follow that a substantial field of industry 
particularly in the expanding manufacture of new products 
will be left in the hands of private enterprise. A delicate and 
eclectic balance will be struck between the integrated and far- 
seeing activity of the State and the vigorous — of the 
individual, and small corporation, seeking profit. 

Finally, these economists would wish to modify and render 
tolerable the inequalities of distribution by extending the social 
provision for education so widely that “ equality of opportunity ” 
is everywhere secured and by making charitable aid for the poor 
continuously more generous—rather than by the abolition of 
property as an institution. They would point to the strong 
historical trend towards the widening distribution of small 
property as a further justification for this decision. 

8.—It would be idle to pretend that the ground of disagree- 
ment among economists is not therefore extensive. But are 
there no common ideas that can be traced through the diversity 
of their opinions—no melodies among these discords ? 

Surely there are four propositions to which all economists 
within these groups, or almost all, could be persuaded to 
subscribe ? 

In the first place, practically no economist now doubts that 
something can be done to moderate trade cycle depressions— 
to reduce the degree of general unemployment. They may 
differ greatly in their estimates of the extent to which improve- 
ment is possible. Some are pessimistic and others optimistic. 
They are likely to differ about the relative merits of various 
methods—particularly whether it is more desirable to stimulate 
investment by public works or consumption by reduced taxation 
—and they are certain to dispute bitterly about the rival merits 
of the various terms and theories by which monetary processes 
can best be described or explained. But to the critical question— 
should the State pursue policies likely to increase the volume 


*It is not, of course, implied that the aid should be of a restrictionist type. The 
fundamental problems of such industries is excessive capacity. The object of aid 
provided by the State should be to secure that inevitable contraction is made as painlessly 


as possible, 
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of monetary expenditure during periods of general unemploy- 
ment ?—there is likely to be unanimity in answering yes. 

This is a matter of the very greatest importance for the 
politician, the administrator and the general public. It means 
that economists do now offer them some hope and a possible 
cure for the gravest economic disease from which the nation has 
armaine tens. a is important that this point should be widely 
understood, since the hope can only be realised if we all 
(politicians, administrators and economists) make a united effort 
to bring into existence a flexible programme of capital invest- 
ment. is is a difficult administrative task, but it can be done 
if we approach the problems with a sense of urgency and feel 
behind us the pressure of the public will. If we succeed we shall 
banish general or mass unemployment from our midst. 

Nor would there be many defections from the harmonious 
chorus if it were proposed, in the second place, to reinforce 
measures within one country by international agreements to 
pursue the policy upon a wider scale and to protect the balance 
of payments between countries by equilibrating programmes of 
foreign lending, by the creation of an international bank and 
by the establishment of agreed rules for the movement of 
international exchange rates. In the field of financial policy 
there is a wide, impressive and practical measure of agreement. 

In the shird place, it is difficult to see that any economist, 
whatever his school of thought, can be in favour of uncontrolled 
monopoly or measures aiming merely at the restriction of 
production. It is, of course, reasonable for economists to argue 
that no particular harm is done by reducing the output of 
commodities that are plainly in excessive supply. To diminish, 
by regulation, the marketing of coal or the growth of wheat 
at a time when the full output of the industry would keep prices 
permanently below a profitable level does no more than anticipate 
the desirable outcome of perfect competition—by bringing 
cutput nearer to the point at which price will cover the cost, 
at current rates of remuneration, of the factors of production. 
But to leave the matter there is plainly irrational. The disease 
is not cured. Excessive production is brought about by the 
attachment of too much labour and capital to the industry in 
question. In the absence of general unemployment no policy 
is adequate, and no cure is permanent, that fails to take account 
of this fact. It is the movement of resources, not the maintenance 
of prices, that can alone restore a rational equilibrium. 

It is surely possible for economists to agree that a great 
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number of measures and policies—quota schemes, tariffs and 
preferences, subsidies and marketing boards—deserve the 
criticism that they are merely restrictive impediments to mobility. 
In some instances it may be reasonable to argue that protective 
measures are necessary for military reasons.1_ In many more 
cases the course of events may be so swift that there is no 
alternative, as a first measure, to organising a restrictive market- 
ing scheme. Politicians are not necessarily short-sighted because 
they pursue the only practicable policy in a crisis that no one 
has foreseen. Nor are schemes for orderly marketing, in which 
large stabilising stocks are held and receipts are equal to costs 
overt a long period of full production, to be condemned, if they 
are condemned at all, on the ground that they are restrictive. 
But when all these qualifications have been given due weight 
there remain marketing arrangements that are purely restrictive 
in nature—those for cotton in the United States, and for coal 
in Great Britain—to justify which no strategic argument is valid 
and in which no provision is made for the necessary outward 
movement of the human and material resources attached to the 
industry. 

Restrictive policies are pursued for obvious reasons. There 
is no mystery sbont it. They are the result of successful pressure 
by interested minorities and a lack of imagination and adminis- 
trative vitality on the part of the State. But economists, whether 
they believe in /aisser faire, socialist, or mixed economies, have 
no good reason for defending the over-weaning power of 
producing minorities or excusing the mental and moral inertia 
of civil servants, politicians and consumers. Economists are 
the paid “ remembrancers ” of the public conscience. It is their 
duty to denounce the specious pleas of monopolist and trade 
unionist and to summon the lazy citizen to repentance. We are 
uncomfortable folk, professional prophets, unless we shirk our 
obligations. 

Of course, the real need, in this field, is to discover or 
develop policies that will reconcile the requirements of human 
sympathy with the necessity fur economic mobility. No 
democracy is now prepared to entorce the severe sanctions of 
bankruptcy and the Poor Law or even permit these capitalist 
incentives to operate as an effective threat. Any large and 
established group of employers or workers knows that it can 
command Ke legislative services of an elected assembly to 
protect it from serious hardship. The social conscience of a 


In the case of this country, one good shipping yard would seem a safer re-insurance 
than most tariffs, 
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prosperous democratic community will no longer tolerate the 
selection, by impersonal economic forces, of large numbers of 
individuals for unmerited punishment without attempting, 
however ineffectively, to aid them. The problem is to combine 
this perfectly proper development of our moral judgment with 
a strengthening, rather than a weakening, of the forces drawing 
men and women into more useful employments. The difficulty 
is purely administrative—to bring into existence the necessary 
facilities for training and directing recruitment and for rewarding 
equilibrating movement. A control of the location of industry 
and powers to influence the rate of recruitment to depressed 
industries would go a long way to make the problem soluble. 
There is no reason why the abandonment of suffering as the 
chief method of inducing desirable change should leave us 
empty of devices for promoting mobility—in almost all fields 
of social discipline rewards have proved more powerful incen- 
tives than punishments. 

In any case there is no ground for economists to prefer 
restriction to adaptation. 

In the fourth place, very few economists are opposed to the 
further extension of the productive social services—education, 
health and the rehabilitation of the unemployed. They are able 
to appreciate, more clearly than other people, the importance 
of maintaining and increasing the skill and health of the popula- 
tion and the necessity for directing investment into human 
capital in the absence of any commercial motive for doing so. 

9.—It may be thought that all this amounts to very little 
and that the ground of agreement between economists, if this 
is all there is to it, is too restricted to be of any value. 

I do not feel that this is so for two reasons. In the frst 
place, the principles of agreement are not unimportant. If 
economists could emphasise the weight they attach to investment 
policy, to financial co-operation between the nations, to the 
practice of more humane methods of moving capital and labour 
from industry to industry, and to a further extension of the 
productive social services, I believe that the laity would be 
surprised, interested and even inspired. Nor would the 
practical consequences be wholly negligible. If the agreed 
policies were vigorously pursued, and if the accepted theories 
upon which they are based are correct, then it should prove 
possible to reduce cyclical unemployment very greatly, to 
abolish violent fluctuations in the foreign exchanges, to resume 
international lending on a large scale, to bring a new and pain- 
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less power of adaptation into the distribution of industrial 
resources, to secure equality of opportunity and a happier and 
more productive community. ese achievements, though 
modest in comparison with those of which a rational society 
would be capable, are not to be sneezed at. Economists would 
have done something to earn their living if, by agreement, they 
had instructed the imagination and inspired the will of their 
fellow citizens to this modest programme of improvement. 

In the second place, I believe the field of agreement would 
widen as it was cultivated. We should discover that the victories 
of dialectic are pyrrhic, that the rewards of a common search 
for truth are more fruitful, more enduring. We should find 
crystalising under our feet, out of the present quagmires of 
dispute and speculation, the secure foundation of verified (or 
modified) hypotheses. 

After years of neglect we are presented with a great oppor- 
tunity. The opinions of economists, for the first time in thirty 
years, are given almost too much weight in the counsels of the 
nation. It is to be hoped that we shall not, through vanity, 
fail to make use of it. : 
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TRUTH AND POLITICS 


By MarGaret COLE 


N the midst of a preliminary consideration of the theme 

of this article I received the news of the death of Beatrice 

Webb, and to aid me in writing a press obituary I refreshed 

my memory about some of the great and authoritative 

works with which her name and her husband’s will 
always be associated ; and one of the immediate pictures which 
came to my mind was of immense footnotes, sometimes 
occupying half or three-quarters of a page—or even wandering 
on to the next—which were at times a source of some irritation 
to the impatient or lazy reader who wanted the narrative to 
flow on smoothly and easily without being interrupted by 
arguments on minor points of historical detail or reference to 
sources. 

So one impatient reader felt. But, of course, the case for 
the footnotes is obvious ; they give the authority. If you do 
not agree with, or feel doubtful about, some of the statements 
made in The History of Trade Unionism, or Soviet Communism, ot 
The English Poor Law—and few of us would accept the whole 
of any of these indispensable works without question—the 
remedy, provided by their authors, is in your own hands. The 
sources of their opinions are laid bare to you ; if you question 
the conclusions you can go back to the sources and form your 
own. 

In this practice, the Webbs were in the great and time- 
honoured tradition of historical writing, a tradition strictly 
observed by Marx, whose personal and political opinions were 
certainly no less definite than theirs. It is that you may hold 
your views as strongly as you please; you may urge them, in 
speech and writing, as fiercely as you can; you may—and 
presumably you will—attach greater or less weight, according 
to your personal predilections, to the facts of which you make 
use. But you must also make sure, as far as is humanly possible, 
that those facts are correct ; you must spare no pains to check 
and to re-check ; and if a fact turns up which does not fit the 
picture you have drawn, you must not ignore it, you must 
investigate it and give it weight. No reader of Marx or Engels 
can fail to realise that, however ill some of their disciples may 
have followed their example, they themselves kept this standard 
continuously before them. They did not use facts which they 
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did not believe to be accurate; they took immense pains to 
find out what the facts really were; and if their facts were 

roved inaccurate they revised their conclusions. It recalls to 
me that when I first went up to college I was informed (whether 
correctly or incorrectly here makes no matter) that the motto 
of my University was “ Verify your references.” 

“ Verify your references ” is not, perhaps, the most inspiring 
of slogans. But it expresses a principle which, I believe, is 
being very seriously lost sight of in political and social con- 
troversy of the present day. More and more, particularly 
during the last dozen years or so, the conviction seems to have 
been growing that, so long as your heart and your views are 
in the right place, whatever that place may be, it does not 
matter a button whether your facts are right or wrong, or 
whether your own qualifications and training are such as to 
enable you to judge of their rightness; the “ general effect ” 
will be on the side of the angels and will enable you to collect 
(and to print) encomia from distinguished persons who have 
not had time to do more than glance at your work, and who, 
quite often, are not themselves particularly qualified to judge 
of its accuracy. Rousseau’s écartons tous les faits is being 
parroted, in effect, by persons who never read Rousseau and 
in a sense in which he never intended it. 

The most glaring offender, in the world of to-day, is the 
school of thought called compendiously Vansittartism, which 
has put upon record, as facts, a series of remarkable misstatements 
about the past history of the German people. With these the 
readers of this journal are thoroughly familiar; but it is 
unfortunately the case that writers whose political opinions are 
very different from those of Vansittart and his followers have 
often been equally careless. Within the last few years it has 
fallen to me to review two books which purported to be 
historical, one describing the social chaages of the inter-war 
period, the other the march of world events from the industrial 
revolution to the Nazis. Both were “leftish ” in outlook and 
might therefore have rejoiced the heart of an uncritical democrat ; 
but both were riddled with errors of the most elementary kind, 
errors which the most modest research in any elementary history 
or even in Whitaker’s Almanac would have disclosed. Another, 
this time a study dealing with the economic position of the 
working-classes, was devastatingly exposed in a review by the 
editor of the Political Quarterly. The only conclusion which 
can be drawn is either that the authors of these books were 
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so ill-equipped for the job they had set themselves that they 
did not know where to go for their information or how to 
evaluate it when they had got it; or that they did not care 
whether they were right or wrong so long as they made their 
point. Either way the offence against truth and the canons of 
scholarship is equally gross. 

These are cases of what might be described as “ political 
inaccuracy ”—I do not want to go so far as to call it deliberate 
lying—cases where the facts have been distorted by bias-cum- 
ignorance. There are also others in which a Johnsonian 
ignorance is the only possible explanation. To cite a few out 
of many: the biographical notices of Mrs. Webb contained 
some very erroneous statements about the formation of the 
Labour Party and about her own attitude to the U.S.S.R.; a 
widely-circulated study of war-time industry presented its 
readers, casually, with the remarkable piece of information that 
during the last war there was no restriction on the right to 
strike ; and I regret to observe that the Army is apparently 
circulating to its students, under high auspices, the ancient lie 
that the Russians helped to finance the General Strike of 1926. 
In none of these instances, or in the others which I have in 
mind, is there any question of political bias. It is pure ignorance, 
and of course people cannot help being ignorant on many 
points. But if as ignorant as that, they should not write about 
them. 

All this goes to make up a disquieting picture, particularly 
when one reflects that, with the possible exceptions of the 
Vansittartites, none of it can be accounted for by the direct 
influence of war propaganda. It looks as though truth had 
been an early casualty before a shot was fired. This, I think, 
is partly but not entirely the case; it is not simply that we 
have become a world of careless, irresponsible liars. I suggest 
that the causes of the present state of things are more complex 
and lie deeper than that. I suggest, further, that now is a 
favourable moment to look for remedies, and that a study of 
causes may help to find them. 

One cause, undoubtedly, is the tendency to stiff-necked 
conservatism in the “‘ academic tradition,” the obstinate refusal 
to admit that facts which do not fit in with their established 
lines of thought or their established standards of weighing and 
measuring are facts at all or worthy of study. 

“T am the Master of this College. 

What I know not is not knowledge.” 
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—and if the subject which you wish to study is not provided 
for in one of the syllabuses sanctioned by the Board of Faculty 
it is not a subject at all, and I won’t help you. 

This attitude, which is essentially the same as that once 
taken up by the medical profession to Sir Herbert Barker for 
much the same reasons, is responsible for a deal of quackery 
in other subjects than medicine. For unfortunately facts do 
not cease to be facts because an eminent professional board 
denies their existence in the academic world; and persons on 
whom the facts have made a deep impression then set about 
studying them in their own way, without benefit of clergy, i.e. 
without the balance and scepticism which the professors might 
have provided, and inevitably produce a considerable amount 
of “unsound ” work and even of plain nonsense. The less 
intelligent academic then says triumphantly, “ What did I tell 
you? Psychology—or sociology, or whatever it may be—is 
not a subject suitable for research ; it is unscientific and leads 
to deplorable results ”—and withdraws still further the skirts 
of his gown. 

This is of course mere obscurantism. Psychologists may talk 
nonsense ; they very often do; but this does not mean that 
human psychology does not exist, or that it is not of ever- 
increasing importance in the modern world. Mass-Observation 
may make mistakes and attach undue importance to trivialities ; 
it does, and some of its servants are not well enough equipped 
with “ background-knowledge” to make worth-while con- 
tributions to sociology. But whose fault is it that they are not, 
if academicians merely sneer at the methods of Mass-Observa- 
tion, call its findings “journalism ” or “advertising,” and do not 
even grant that the subject of Mass-Observation’s study, the 
reactions of the ordinary human individual to the ordinary and 
extraordinary strains of human life, is of the greatest importance 
—in the making of the peace, for example? I incline to think 
that if economics had been recognised as a study of major 
importance earlier than it was, if J. A. Hobson, for example, 
had been recognised as a great thinker and educator before 
instead of after his death at an advanced age, it might have 
been rather less easy to put over to a united nation the disastrous 
economic folly of reparations ; this time it will be essential to 
take into account the facts of human psychology and human 
behaviour, and the academics ought to be making preparatory 
studies. Are they ? 

The mention of journalism leads me to the second cause. 
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I think that journalism, particularly the journalism of the signed 
columnist, must bear a definite share of the responsibility. In 
saying this, I am not intending any attack upon journalists, but 
rather upon diplomatists, statesmen, and “ official sources of 
information,” which in the decade before the war, in the days 
of appeasement, seemed primarily concerned to cover up and 
conceal the facts. It was the journalists who disclosed the truth 
about what Hitler and Franco were doing, while the officials 
kept quiet about what they knew until the final outbreak of 
war released it; and the public easily acquired the belief that 
the newspaper stories, besides being infinitely more readable, 
told the truth, while the officials told lies. Broadly speaking, 
the public was right. | 

But it is a very different matter to go a step further and to 
conclude that journalism, and methods of bead which 
resemble journalism, are the best ways of attaining and telling 
facts which will stand up to the criticism of time. A journalist 
is not writing sub-specie aeternitatis or with his eye upon absolute 
truth alone ; his first object is to get his story out, and that it 
should be such a story as his paper will print. He has not time 
to check and re-check ; he is bound, of course, to take reasonable 
care—and most journalists are in fact very careful—but he is 
not supposed to carry an encyclopedia or a library about with 
him, and most reprinted journalism, even by the masters of the 
craft, contains a large number of errors. No one could reasonably 
expect otherwise ; my point is that the journalistic method has 
acquired more merit than it deserves as a truth-teller because of 
the shortcomings of those who should have done better. 

Thirdly—again a relic of the appeasement days—is what has 
seemed to be the great strength of the ideology, or creed, to 
use a shorter word. Here I must digress for a moment on the 
difference between faith and creed, since I see that in a recent 
lecture Professor Gilbert Murray has been blaming faith for 
the troubles of the age, and suggesting that what the world 
needs is not more faith, but less, which seems to me a very 
dangerous notion. Liberalism, as known to nineteenth-century 
liberals, is a faith ; Socialism, as understood over a very long 
period, is a faiti:; Marxian Communism, in this country at all 
events, is a creed; the essential distinction being that a strong 
faith can take account of exceptions, of change, of differences 
between places, nations, personalities, and up to the limits 
imposed S the stupidity or conservatism of the individual 
faith-holder, can absorb and profit by them, whereas creed alters 
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and denies to suit its own form, as the Communist Party altered 
the nature of the war to suit its creed twice within less than 
two years. Up to a point, however, this very refusal to take 
any notice of facts is an added source of strength (see all the 
history of martyrdom and of fanatic religions) and in periods, 
such as in Great Britain in the thirties, when faith is at a very 
low ebb, the strength and power of creeds is artificially 
heightened. Before the war, in the western countries, it did 
seem that truth was helpless, that you could get nothing done 
unless you put tir in blinkered subjection to a formula, 
rejected everything that did not suit it, and used every weapon 
in its defence ; for the faith that was not a creed was too weak 
to move even a recalcitrant under-secretary. Before she had 
studied the Russian experiment from the inside Mrs. Webb 
herself used often to say that the future of the world lay in 
what she called “creed autocracies.” It certainly looked so ; 
but it was not so, as the Nazis are now discovering. : 

This cause, the triumph of creeds, links closely with the 
final cause, which is, quite simply, the apparent power of the 
lie. The science of advertising, with its boast that it could sell 
practically anything to anyone, came into the hands of a 
political nihilist a madman, and the result was Mein Kampf 
and the horrifying success of Nazi propaganda. The success 
of the technique was the more stunning use the method of 
its employment was so brazenly stated. Hitler did not make a 
secret either of his intentions or the means he proposed to use 
in carrying them out; it is all written down in Mein Kampf, 
and it succeeded. Telling the hugest possible lies to people, 
offering incompatible Utopias to different groups, making 
threats which he would have been unable to fulfil, and promises 
which he never had any intention of keeping—all this worked 
so thoroughly, quickly, and completely that he did not even 
need to Som down the walls of Jericho; willing hands of 
converts within pulled them down for him. 

The result, on many people, was paralysing, and led to the 
conclusion that the only possible way of encountering Nazi lies 
was to lie bigger and louder. This view was expressed by 
Serge Chakotin, one of the most vigorous of the anti-Nazi 
propagandists, and often put into practice by the unlamented 
Comintern—incidentally this was one of the causes contributory 
to its failure. It was useless to urge, as some of us did, that the 
attempt to out-Nazi Nazis in lying, in betrayal, in cruelty and 
in the outraging of inherited human values was doomed to 
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failure from the start unless one became a Nazi oneself, that 
Mein Kampf was not a book out of which you could take leaves ; 
the cry was not for truth, but for “better propaganda” to 
stem the onrush of minds towards Hitler before it was too late. 

Nothing stemmed the onrush of minds, at all events not in 
time to prevent the outbreak of war. But the long-term result, 
I think, 1s that the outlook for the truth, in speaking or writing, 
is, if we really care for it enough to try, rather more hopeful 
than it has been for years. For, in the first place, the lie has 
been proved a lie, and the proof grows more apparent every 
day. The Nazis’ attempt to force facts to suit their creed has 
broken down, nowhere more clearly than in France. 

France is perhaps the most interesting case of all, because 
the faith of the French had broken down so badly that in June, 
1940, they were willing to believe almost anything, to accept 
that their defeat was entirely their own fault, that the English 
were liars and cowards, that the Germans were great and 
disciplined, kind to women and children, true lovers of France 
and of French culture, and that the New Order was a real thing 
and a great advance for the world. The Germans had France 
at their feet in a spiritual even more than in a military sense : 
their inability to conquer it, and the rise of Fighting France is, 
whatever happens, at the same time the most complete refutation 
of the lie and the greatest hope for the future. It is also worth 
observing, however, that the other great power which started 
life with a dominant creed, the U.S.S.R., has been steadily 
modifying its practice to meet the realities of the modern world 
—the dissolution of the Comintern being the latest example. 

This is encouraging ; it means that the lie on the grand 
scale is dying and recognised to be dying. The B.B.C., which 
fortunately was never stampeded by despairing propagandists 
into trying to outdo the Axis on the European wave-lengths, 
is coming into its own largely because it is recognised as 
endeavouring to tell the truth, even—so far as that is possible— 
about war operations. Is it to be hoped that the lesser lie will 
die along with the large one ? 

The answer to this is more difficult, for it involves a struggle 
not merely with things which everyone can agree to be evil, 
such as Nazi propaganda, but with man’s natural laziness and 
inaccuracy and his tendency to believe what he would like to 
be true. It will be necessary to push home repeatedly the 
dangers of ignorance, the risks of war and destruction which 
the ignorant man runs, to insist that ignorance of economics, 
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say, is no less perilous than ignorance of medicine ; it will be 
necessary to create a public opinion against ee lying, 
even for good causes, and in favour of its being pilloried. It 
will also be necessary, of course, to keep as clear as may be the 
real distinction between bias and falsification, in realms where 
exact measurement is in the nature of things not possible; we 
do not want a world in which there are no Gibbons, Macaulays 
ot Mommsens, nor one in which any book which has a thesis is 
labelled “‘ unacademic.” But this distinction, though not a 
hard and fast one, can easily be made by honest persons who 
give their minds to it. 

The academic repositories, however, the universities and 
institutes, must also help. They must be more ready to admit 
new subjects and new methods which are outside their traditions ; 
in all the social sciences, for example, there is crying need for 
a great deal more assisted study and research and for very 
much more application of field-work and sampling methods, 
so that scientific study may replace inspired or uninspired 
= The State, of course, must help also, both directly, 

y the provision of much more funds for research and scholar- 
ship, and indirectly, by the throwing open to the students of 
its Own resources of information. During war-time, much 
social and political information is inevitably secret ; but there 
is no reason either to prolong the secrecy indefinitely or 
unnecessarily to extend it to cover everything about which an 
official does not want to be bothered. The State must play its 
part. 

This is not a daring programme, but a combination of small 
important points. Nevertheless, of such small things, and of 
eternal vigilance in them, is truth preserved. My contention 
za 4 the time is now, and the prospects fair; for the lie has 
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COLONIAL GROUPS 
By Henry SwAnzy 


N the last few months, there has been a significant develop- 
ment in the British colonial world. Lord Cranborne in 
the Lords, Sir Edward Grigg in the Commons, Lord 
Hailey in Ottawa, General Smuts in Chicago (or wherever 
it is that “ Life ” is published): all have put forward one 

definite proposal, either explicit or implicit—it is like a great 
scientific discovery, which occurs to many men simultaneously. 
Perhaps, on second thoughts, such names do not suggest a 
mutual ignorance: in that case, the immediate destiny of 
British colonies is even more clear to see. And the name of 
the prescription is the “regional grouping” of particular 
colonies which will, possibly with “partnership,” replace 
“trusteeship ” as the stock colonial cliché in the House of 
Commons or in letters to the “‘ Times.” 

This new emphasis on means rather than ends may prove, 
in some circles, difficult to swallow ; because, in certain circum- 
stances, it might well be tempted to substitute organisation for 
spirit, in the way of the fascists. Alternatively, it may be too 
recklessly welcomed as a panacea for the colonies, the counter- 
part of regionalism in England. Regarded as an approach to 
reality, it falls within neither of these dangers: neither fascist 
fact nor democratic word, but simply as an administrative 
convenience for the colonial power and in some sort a political 
tutor for the colonial people. , 

Stated as baldly as this, the regional idea falls far short of 
the attraction exercised by demands for 18th century definitions 
of the “ rights ” of “colonial” man. Or indeed, of the ideal 
of the universal mandate. For it needs detailed knowledge to 
follow it in its workings, and the realist eye which regards the 
desirable from the point of view of the possible: 4 tacte des 
choses possibles. But what are the facts? Nothing short of 
an European revolution will overturn the exclusive interest of 
certain powers to administer colonies, which no one will assert 
can live in this jungle world alone. So far as executive officers 
are concerned, the colonial ideals of differing —_ are bound 
to clash. For example, Latin “ mise-en-valeur,” a term of 
efficiency, is translated in English as “ exploitation,” a term of 
reproach. But the possibility of efficient commercial exploitation 
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of the colonies is now very real indeed, unless the benevolent 
government power becomes itself efficient. 

Granted then that regionalism is, at the least, the most 
likely development in the British colonial empire, since its 
leaders and oracles have been proclaiming it, what are its 
advantages over the existing system? The advantages in more 
efficient administration are evident ; in the words of Sir Frank 
Stockdale, at a press conference last November, the Colonial 
Office will be “ projected ” into a colonial area in the form of a 
subordinate council, with large powers of independent initiative. 
If the cynical layman regards this parti advantage as 
doubtful, the union of problems and the pooling of resources 
are, both in theory and in practice, advantages which it would 
be worth much effort and sacrifice to gain. Thirdly, a partial 
union of British regional territories would strengthen the 
possibility of international co-operation. It is now nearly 
sixty years since the last major step in the tragi-comedy of Europe’s 
extension into the undeveloped zones; and still, despite the 
zeal of men like Lord Hailey, who know no frontier, the 
European powers in Africa, largely by virtue of the Berlin 
congress, obsessed by their national nuances and untouched 
by a common creative faith, scratch away industriously at their 
own potato patch. Right up to the war, discussion could still 
rage about the thalweg of a river forming a “ frontier ” across 
a line of limitless bush: was the limit the line reached by the 
flood waters, or merely the ditch revealed in the dry season ? 
Intricate arrangements had to be made as to the pasturing of 
Somali nomads on the Ethiopian borders. The hopelessness 
of existing conditions is revealed by the factual term, quite 
extensively used, of “ alien native.” Portuguese doctors in Beira 
make experiments in blissful ignorance of their no less ignorant 
British confreres in Rhodesia. The control of locusts has been 
hampered by the failure in co-operation of a certain power in 
the region of the Chad. 

From the still more important point of view of the colonial 
peoples themselves, larger grouping, sooner or later, is inevitable. 
Sixteen hundred years ago there was little general loyalty to the 
Colonia of Britain, any more than in the succeeding “ England ” 
there was much more loyalty to fragmentary tribes like the 
Hwicce of the Cotswolds, or to the Pennine kingdom of Elmet. 
Thus no one admits that many of the “ national ” enclaves, so 
many appendixes on Africa’s body, are yet “states” or ever 
will be. Julian Huxley heard children singing a national anthem 
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in a school in Tanganyika: it was to the tune of “‘ Clementine.” 
There may be a loyalty to a tribal structure, as in Uganda, or on 
the Gold Coast where the Ashanti Federation was restored in 
1935 ; or to a homogeneous island like Jamaica, Barbados or 
possibly Ceylon. But there is no loyalty to the Gambia or 
Malaya or the other forty of our overseas territories after the 
few exceptions have been counted. ne will give the 
peoples a time for political accretion, at the same time as it raises 
their standards of living. It may saddle them with a larger 
bureaucracy, as it is complained of regions in England: that, 
in the states of our understaffed colonies, could only make for 
good; so long as the technicians came, as they are gradually 
coming, from the peoples themselves. 

But here, someone will observe that little emphasis is being 
laid on the “ political ” arguments to which abstract discussions 
on the colonies, in 18th century terms of overall human nature, 
accustom him. That is because an examination of colonial tact, 
in terms of the real world of struggling people, seems to show 
an important distinction in the relative needs of the various 
colonial regions. In the West Indian islands, politically among 
the most advanced units in the colonial empire, a Caribbean 
region has for a long time now been regarded as a talisman 
to end the long night of stagnation under /zissez faire. The 
Stockdale report shows the common nature of most problems ; 
and at the same time, their bewildering variety. Political union 
might release new energy and a wider patriotism retarded by 
the natural prejudice of islands. It would certainly have work 
to do. In West Africa also, there is no political objection to 
closer union. The peoples indeed differ widely: between the 
Moslem Fulani with their flocks and pastures, and the peasant 
Ibo, in Nigeria both; or between the educated barrister of 
Accra and the tribesman in Ashanti. But the problems are the 
same. Even now, Hausa announcers from Nigeria, stationed 
at the Gold Coast wireless centre Z.O.Y., tell the Twi and Ewe 
peoples of Hausa and Fulani.1 Achimota is the college of the 
group, a new craft centre is proposed as the group’s “Institute,” 
the Swinton Mission perhaps is its nucleating machinery. All 
these are based on the Gold Coast, the fulcrum of British West 
Africa. It is only when we consider East Africa and Central 
Africa that immediate regional enthusiasms fail. 

In East Africa, a backward region, closer union has been 
mainly a white concern: British settlers were afraid of German 


1 The roots of the vernacular languages are the same, although English is perhaps more 
of a lingua franca. 
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Tanganyika once again. The great black kingdoms of Uganda 
indeed are, if anything, “ separatist,” if we can use so strong 
a word for anything so vague as the case for closer political 
union, argued before Parliamentary committees ten years ago. 
At the moment there is a postal union, and a customs union, 
between Kenya, the Tanganyika territory, and Uganda : as with 
West Africa, an East African court of appeal ; and a conference 
of Governors meeting at Nairobi maintains a permanent 
secretariat. With the war has come the effective completion 
of the Great North Road stretching from the Transvaal to the 
frontiers of the Nile. This is the form of union that East Africa 
seems to need. Apart from Europe’s quarrel, her needs are for 
more closely interlocked administration, better roads, planned 
attacks on the devastating tse-tse fly, and railways resited to 
serve the country a pee in Tanganyika, the territory which 
stands most to gain by closer union administratively, and most 
to lose by closer union politically). Ata later stage the existence 
of Swahili as a Jingua franca will possibly be of importance. 

But it is in south central Africa that the unreflecting regional 
enthusiast may well pause. For it is here that the racial 
problem, as between white and black, is possibly most imme- 
diate. If the problem had a visible solution, fair to both sides, 
but particularly to the black, even then the area is not altogether 
one which lends itself to political federation. Geographically, 
the natural exit of Nyasaland is the corridor by which it was 
first approached by Livingstone: namely, to the sea through 
Portuguese Mozambique. In the north it is cut off from 
Tanganyika by difficult mountain country, through which very 
few communications pass. It is cut off from the south-west by 
the vast and desolate region of the Northern Rhodesian plateau. 
And politically the position is even more complex. Nyasaland 
has a population among the most intelligent of all Bantu races, 
and a tiny white population. The splinter tribes of Northern 
Rhodesia have a small nucleus of white population, about 
12,000 grouped in the area of the great copper mines. But 
south of the Zambesi lie 56,000 whites in Southern Rhodesia ; 
and south of them again lie the two million whites of the Union. 
Only four years ago, a royal commission under Lord Bledisloe 
considered a request by a strong section of Southern Rhodesians 
for closer political union between the three territories ; inspired 
partly because of Northern Rhodesia’s immensely valuable 
copper mines, partly because of South African expansionist 
tendencies, partly because of their own. But the opposition 
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from the north was due to another factor. The Bantu population 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland may have been unaware 
of all the reasons for the Southern Rhodesian request : but they 
thought they knew one at least. Every year thousands of black 
labourers leave their villages on their way south to the distant 
Eldorado of the Rand : every year the farmers and small miners 
of Southern Rhodesia try to detain them as they go: not openly, 
but by offer of better wages and better living conditions. 
Southern Rhodesian native administration inevitably approxi- 
mates to Union practice, without the advantage of the money 
of the great South African mining corporations. The Bledisloe 
Commission reported against closer union, but in favour of 
closer co-operation. 

Further south again, there are the three South African 
territories at present administered under the Dominions Office. 
Strictly they cannot be considered under the idea of closer 
grouping: because, although they are at the moment under 
a British High Commissioner, who is also our representative 
in South Africa, they cannot realistically be considered together 
apart from the Union whose territory surrounds all Basutoland 
and a great section of the Bechuanaland protectorate and Swazi- 
land. South African native policy has been noticeably more 
lenient in the most recent years, partly perhaps because of the 
struggle for native labour between mine and farmer. Yet the 
increase of South African influence in purely black areas, as of 
Southern Rhodesian influence, or of settler influence further 
north, can only increase the area of race tension. Much is 
written of this tragic struggle, and there is no space here to 
consider it: except to remark that, at the highest, it can only 
be considered as a struggle between two rights, the essence of 
tragedy, made more tragic still by the fact that the helpless black 
majority inevitably goes to the wall. Any regional grouping 
therefore which extends the possibility of a tragic climax seems 
for that reason alone to be undesirable. 

The sixth and seventh regions of possible colonial amal- 
gamation are Malaya and the Pacific. The first was already a 
regional group at the time of its fall, a thought which arouses 
interesting reflections. But its regional context lies with the 
Indonesian population zone—in fact, an American paper has 
suggested an Indonesian republic. This involves high politics : 
Dutch, British, Chinese, Indian, and some day, possibly, 
Indonesian. As for the Pacific, the scattered islands, already 
under a High Commissioner who is also Governor of Fiji, are 
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too widely separated by distance and race to make closer 

litical union feasible or indeed desirable. At present a central 
Medical School in Fiji, and some other institutions, point the 
general way. 

Although it was said earlier that regional grouping of 
colonies at the present time mainly takes effect as an adminis- 
trative convenience for the colonial power, yet the chief con- 
sideration in this on: of the zones has been political. The 
assumption has been, throughout, that the goal of all colonial 
powers is the ultimate highest benefit of the local people ; and 
that this benefit is their own self-realisation. This traditional 
“ political ” treatment of the colonial problem still seems to be 
the only possible one, even in considering an aspect of the 
new colonial “ realism ” of the British Empire. For federations, 
even in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., are largely forced into 
being by a powerful central bloc, the group from Boston- 
Philadelphia or the R.S.F.S.R. A colonial federation comes 
into being as the result of an external force, and with any 
slackening ot interest by that force, power and influence within 
the new group are seized by some dominant interest, which need 
not necessarily even have the excuse that they were the persons 
who brought about the larger union. The aim of the colonial 
power to-day is to secure justice: thus the main question is 
the question of the political organisation of regional groups, 
where two of the most important turn around the predominance 
of the white minority in Africa. Tomorrow the problem for 
the colonial power may equally well be the balancing of Hausax 
interests against the southern Yoruba or of the smaller islands 
against Jamaica. To on too recklessly in dealing with 
political federation as though it were on a European plane is 
to race on in time with seven-league boots: but equally, to 
ignore the more distant prospects of even the smallest evidence 
of closer administrative union is dangerous and unrealistic. 
Nevertheless, an emphasis upon the wider political question, 
so easy to solve on paper in the comfort of a London office, 
must not ignore the immediate administrative problems of 
closer union in the West Indies or West Africa, the areas 
apparently most suitable for any far-reaching change. Such 
problems include many most difficult questions, both psycho- 
logical and economic. Perhaps the most important will be the 
prevention of an educated local oligarchy with no real under- 
standing of the responsibilities and drawbacks of closer union : 
it would be more difficult to persuade the comparatively richer 
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territories like Trinidad to assist their poorer brothers than it 
is to bring the taxes of rich London to the depressed areas of 
Merthyr Tydfil. To these local problems, of politics largely, 
must be added the economic question ; to plan an area so that 
its resources to some extent balance out. But in considering 
these difficulties, we have yet to learn that they are not insur- 
mountable, and that great wonders may be done in a very short 
space of time by the generation of an inspired enthusiasm, based 
on realities, but transcending them by virtue of the moral forces 
which lie, still, beneath the fabric of the British Empire. 

This article indeed might end with a parable drawn from 
the colonial world. In days before the war, passengers by 
Imperial airways over Africa received a certificate on crossin 
the equator. In a setting of tropical flora and fauna, the wor 
of Edward Bawden, the details of the feat were duly recorded ; 
and at the end appeared the anonymous quotation : 

“ Born of the sun they travelled a short while toward 
the sun, 
And left the vivid air signed with their honour.” 
The aeroplane, symbol and instrument of the energy of change, 
eats up the African spaces. Is it too much to expect that the 
modern view of the world may eat up the spaces in men’s 
minds ? 
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Natco RECONSTRUCTION ComMITTEE: Interim Report on the Reform of 
Local Government Structure. 
THE Future oF Locat GoverNMENT. (Published by the Labour Party. 2d.) 
THE GOVERNMENT OF WALES. By Alderman Epcar L. Cuaprexy. (Foykes. 
25. et.) 
HE local government structure, like many other parts of our 
political system, has been drastically challenged by the war. The 
main features of its organisation were laid down during the 19th 
century. But while Parliament determined the constitutions of the 
local authorities and conferred powers upon them, the areas of boroughs, 
counties and parishes are frequently the result of historic circumstances 
which existed centuries ago. 

The structure of local government has been obsolescent for the past 
twenty or thirty years, and is now obsolete. Everyone knows it, but so 
far nothing has been done to improve the organisation except a limited 
review of county districts which was initiated in 1929. The transfer of 
the fire brigades to the central government, the nationalisation of the 
trunk roads, the setting up of ad hoc bodies like the London Passenger 
Transport Board and the Area Traffic Commissioners, are due to the 
impossibility of entrusting services requiring large-scale administration to 
the existing local authorities. 

During the past year there has been a spate of reports on local government 
reform by the County Councils Association, the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, the Urban and Rural District Councils Associations and other 
representative bodies. The latest documents to be published are the Reports 
by the National Association of Local Government Officers und the Labour 
Party. 

NALGO admits that “ the structure possesses defects and shortcomings ” 
which “are likely to have an increasingly hampering effect” upon the 
performance of services both present and future. The principal defects 
include a high proportion of small authorities possessing inadequate 
population and financial resources; insufficient means of co-operation 
between authorities ; unsuitable administrative boundaries; overlapping 
and duplication of services resulting from the division of services between 
county councils and county district councils ; unequal standards of service ; 
complexity of structure; the undue influence of local vested interests ; 
and the method of dealing with the differences between urban and rural 
administration. This diagnosis is amplified in detail. 

NALGO advocates as a remedy for these evils the division of England 
and Wales into a number of areas in each of which one all-purpose elected 
authority would exercise all local government powers. The population of 
such areas should be, if possible, about 250,000 ; and in general it should 
not exceed 500,000 or be below 100,000. Whatever these authorities might 
be called, they would in fact resemble county borough councils. 
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These would be the primary units. The Report recognises that the 
proposal would fail to meet adequately the needs of specialised or large- 
scale services requiring planning and co-ordination over a wider area. It 
therefore recommends the setting up of a number of Provincial Councils, 
composed of representatives of the primary local authorities, to plan and 
co-ordinate town and country planning, hospitals, major highways, main 
drainage, sewage disposal, specialist and technical education, etc. NALGO 
is careful to emphasise, however, that these Councils would possess no 
executive powers. The central weakness of the Report is that there is no 
provision for regional administration, and that the organs responsible for 
regional planning and co-ordination are to be indirectly elected. The 
Committee explicitly states, indeed, that “ we do not envisage any organ 
of local government at the regional level, considering such an organ 
altogether unsuited to local government.” (p. 28.) 

Where the primary unit covers an area which is mainly rural, though 


containing a number of small urban communities, it should be sub-divided ~ 


into administrative districts, which would have either a borough council 
(if over 20,000 population) or a district council. The main local authority 
would delegate to the borough or district council functions which are 
of a purely local character, or that can be most efficiently carried out by a local 
organ. A borough council would enjoy a considerable independence, both 
financial and administrative ; but a district council would be only a local 
committee of the main local authority, of whose administrative machinery 
it would form a component part. The effect of these proposals would be 
to preserve the status of the larger urban district and borough councils, to 
eliminate the small ones through merging, and to reduce the rural district 
councils to the position of local committees. 

Like all the Reports mentioned above, the NALGO document makes 
no attempt to deal with London, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool ; 
or with the largest counties, such as Lancashire and the West Riding. Like 
the Associations of local authorities, NALGO deals with a vast subject in 
general terms, and does not work out any of its recommendations in 
detail. 

The Labour Party diagnosis follows much the same lines as that contained 
in the NALGO Report. Its recommendations differ substantially. The 
idea of a single all-purpose authority, similar to the county borough 
councils, is rejected on the ground that in rural territory the area covered 
would have to be too large and the authority too remote, to provide the 
necessary knowledge of and intimacy with local affairs for purely local 
services. In the large conurbations, on the other hand, “ there is a two- 
tier system in being which will continue to be necessary in all centres of 
large population if local interest is to be preserved.” This is not strictly 
true so far as it relates to the present position, but that does not invalidate 
the argument. 

The Labour Party recognises the need for Regional authorities, but it 
refuses to grapple with the question of what is a region. The Report 
merely advocates the setting up of “ suitable machinery” by the central 
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government “to survey the country as a whole to determine the areas 
suitable for a Regional or Major Authority, adequate for the efficient 
performance of large-scale services.” The Regions “ must not be so large 
that the sense of a common interest in their government would be lost, but 
must be large enough to permit an adequate area for development.” The 
tone of the Report throughout is vague, nebulous and full of sonorous, 
commonplace phrases without precise content. There is nowhere any sign 
of hard thinking. In regard to the key problem of London, the Labour 
Party is content to inform a grateful world that “ the problem bristles with 
difficulties, but if there be a general measure of agreement among the 
existing local authorities we believe that a satisfactory solution could be 
found on the basis of the principles advocated in this Report.” It is, of 
course, utterly impossible to reform local government in London or 
anywhere else on the basis of agreement among the existing authorities. 
The Labour Party must be aware of this, yet it does not hesitate to make this 


futile statement. 


Within each region the Labour Party advocates that there should be 
“a suitable number” of area authorities to administer the purely local 
services, and others delegated to it by the regional organ. Here again we 
enter a twilight zone, for “the size and number of the areas could be 
determined by population, ratable value (actual and potential), administra- 
tive convenience, and the balance of town and country.” Why is no effort 
made to say what these phrases mean ? 

In spite of its defects and shortcomings, the Labour Party is much 
nearer a solution of the problem of local government than NALGO, for 
it starts from the need for regional authorities, which is fundamental, 
whereas the NALGO report burks that issue. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the NALGO and the Labour Party Reports 
to Alderman Chappell’s excellent little book. In place of vague and 
unsatisfying generalisations which are neither supported by, nor applied 
to, the actual conditions of local government, Alderman Chappell has 
worked out a complete and detailed scheme of reform for the government 
of Wales. There are only two or three books in the whole field of local 
government which contain as much sense, creative ability and conviction 
as are to be found in the seventy-six pages of The Government of Wales. 
It represents one of the very few attempts which have been made to work 
out plans for administering a particular region. 

The author’s diagnosis of existing evils follows the accepted lines which 
ate more or less inevitable. His proposals for improvement are based on 
the following principles: First, that Wales must be regarded as a distinct 
unit for certain purposes, and organs of government set up to deal with 
problems affecting the whole Principality. Second, that local government 
should be organised so that large stretches of rural territory are associated 
with urban areas. Third, that a single type of elected body representing a 
substantial population and having sufficient financial resources to provide 
services of a purely local character should replace the present medley of 
small and weak authorities. Fourth, that in determining the new units, 
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special attention should be paid to the geographical factor. In particular, 
all the territory within a river basin should, so far as possible, be included 
within a region. Fifth, in sparsely-populated rural areas, means must be 
found for retaining the interest of the various communities in their local 
government affairs. 

The scheme which Alderman Chappell puts forward involves the setting 
up of a Welsh Office under a Secretary of State for Wales, analogous to the 
Scottish Office. 

The author is a genuine regionalist. He understands thoroughly the need 
for regional organs and the immense opportunities open to them. He 
suggests one region to cover the 6 counties of North Wales, and another 
for the 7 counties of the South. In each Region there would be created 
an elected Regional Council in place of the existing County Councils, and 
this body would take over the main large-scale functions of the county 
councils and county borough councils. The functions of the Regional 
Councils would include education, public assistance, main roads and bridges, 
hospitals, large drainage schemes, the building of new towns, important 
housing schemes, public utilities, valuation for rating and Regional planning. 

Representatives of the two Regional Councils would sit on a National 
Administrative Council for Wales, together with persons nominated by the 
Secretary of State and M.P.’s sitting for Welsh constituencies. This body 
would administer directly, or through the Regional Councils, certain 
services of a national character, such as the Welsh University Court, the 
National Development Council, the Welsh Agricultural Council, and 
functions relating to tuberculosis, training colleges, schools for the blind 
and other special groups, lunacy and mental deficiency, arterial highways, 
national planning and the like. It would also supervise, in conjunction with 
the Welsh Office, the activities of the regional and borough councils, to 

ensure effective and progressive administration and co-ordination of effort. 

Below the Regions there would be boroughs. There are at present 
168 county borough, borough and district councils in Wales. Alderman 
Chappell proposes to reduce them to about 36 units. These will consist 
of boroughs or (in the case of the larger towns) city boroughs. They will 
have directly-elected councils on which there will be no aldermen. Their 
functions will be practically the same as those at present administered by 
the smaller local authorities, except that they will be able to perform them 
much more efficiently. Exact details of the areas proposed to be included 
in the boroughs are given. 

In the rural areas with scattered populations, it is intended to establish 
District Committees, composed of the local members of the regional and 
borough councils, together with a number of elected persons. These 
organs will not possess statutory powers, but will carry out duties assigned 
to them by the larger bodies, to which they would be responsible. These 
might include, for example, the management of allotments, local libraries, 
cemeteries, recreation grounds, scavenging, street lighting, the appointment 
of school managers, etc. 

This in outline is the scheme which Alderman Chappell puts forward 
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in his admirable little book. It is described with extreme lucidity and 
coherence. The author has formulated his conclusions about the present 
state of affairs and the proper method of improving them after more than 
twenty years of active service on public bodies, including twelve years as 
a member of the leading local authority in Wales. REGIONALITER. 


Tue SpaNisH LasyrintH. By GERALD BRENAN. (384 pp. Cambridge 
Press. 215.) 
R. BRENAN has written a remarkable book, which deserves 
careful study by all those who desire to understand European 
history of the last 20 years. Its sub-title is “An Account of the 
Social and Political Background of the Civil War.” This modest 
description is accurate, but the book is a good deal more than that. It 
is a profound study of Spanish history and of its effects in contemporary 
Spain. The events which led to the fall of the Spanish monarchy, the 
military revolt against the Republic, the civil war, and the establishment 
of Franco’s dictatorship were of immense international importance. Franco’s 
victory, which was the price which the British Government was prepared 
to pay for its futile policy of appeasement, was a victory of the Axis. It 
was a turning point in European history, for it is possible, if not probable, 
that in Spain the democracies had their last chance of stopping German 
and Italian aggression without war, and moreover, if Hitler had decided 
upon war, he would have had to fight on ground less favourable than that 
which he chose in 1939. 

It is therefore essential to understand the Spanish struggle. Unfortunately 
most people who have attempted to do so are rapidly reduced to despair. 
“Labyrinth” exactly describes the politics and history into which one 
has to plunge and in which one is soon hopelessly lost. It is not merely 
the tangle of parties in the alphabetical maze which obscures their identi- 
fication and which makes most books on the Spanish war resemble those 
exasperating novels in which it is impossible in the first five chapters to 
discover which character is which. It is not even that the events them- 
selves are so labyrinthian that it is almost impossible to follow a clue to 
their understanding. The worst thing is that one soon becomes aware 
that the clues presented to one by the writers are nearly always so biased 
on one side or the other as to be false and useless. 

For the first time we have in Mr. Brenan’s book the material which 
makes it possible to find our way through the labyrinth. It is divided 
into three parts. In the first, he gives an account of events in Spain from 
the Restoration in 1874 to the proclamation of the Republic in 1931. Part II 
is devoted to a detailed study of the social conditions of the working classes ; 
it deals in separate chapters with the agrarian question, the anarchists, the 
anarcho-syndicalists, the Carlists, and the socialists. In Part III we are 
given in three chapters the events which led up to the war. The war itself 
lies outside the scope of the book, since Mr. Brenan does not consider it 
possible yet to give an objective account of it, but in the last chapter he 
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makes some observations, in the form of an epilogue, on political develop- 
ments which were due to the war. 

What makes Mr. Brenan’s book remarkable is the combination of 
knowledge, intelligence, and impartiality. He has an intimate knowledge 
of contemporary Spain, the life of village and town, from the inside, for 
he lived for many years in Andalusia, not in a colony of expatriated Britons, 
but among the Spanish people. To this he adds a profound knowledge 
of Spanish history to which every page of his book testifies. And he has 
the speculative, ruminating mind without which history becomes a bare 
record of events interspersed with superficial generalizations. This is what 
gives depth and richness to his analysis of both the events and the social, 
political, and economic conditions in Spain during the last 25 years, 
particularly in the second part of the book. Finally one must pay a tribute 
to his extraordinary impartiality. He has his own opinions, and his 
sympathies are obviously with the republicans ; but again and again he shows 
that rare ability to stand above the battle and above one’s own opinions and 
sympathies, and so to record events and judge men and issues objectively. 

LEONARD WOOLF 


EpucaTIon For A Wori~p Aprirr. By Sir RIcHARD LIVINGSTONE. 
(158 pp. Cambridge Press. 35. 6d.) 

S is an important little book. It is significant because it 
recognises the revolution which is upon us, and goes to the heart 
of it. It is concerned to provide a direction and purpose for 
education ; not merely to reorganise its machinery. It is significant 

also because it expresses the reflection of a sensitive and cultured mind, 
conscious both of the virtues and the defects of the society which is 
passing, and deeply concerned about the inner quality of the society which 
will take its place. 

Sir Richard’s thesis is clear and simple. We live in a world which has 
largely lost the knowledge of good and evil. To quote his own words : 

“We have to transform a world with uncertain standards and vague 
values, with many virtues but no clear philosophy of life, into one which 
knows how to refuse evil and choose good, clear in its aims and therefore 
in its judgment and action. . . . Unless we get a clear idea of good and evil, 
our new order will come to little, if it comes into being at all.” 

_ For this, a reformed system of education is the instrument. But it 
must be used rightly ; not merely to impart useful knowledge, but to train 
character. Obstacles to this, like overspecialisation and the examination 
system, must be cleared out of the way. Nothing must prevent us from 
fulfilling the supreme function of education-—the spiritual integration of 
the new society through a common ideal of the good life. 

This means choosing our cultural ideal. Before this choice Sir Richard 
does not hesitate. He would have us stand by the old Greek ideal, which 
he describes as “a composite yet harmonious ideal which inspires and 
pervades Western civilisation and gives it, amid all its differences, a certain 
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unity of direction.” Christianity, he thinks, has “‘ modified and added to, 
but not superseded it,” and it is compatible with Christianity. He would 
use history and literature to habituate our children to this ideal of character 
in its finest examples ; and complete the process, in Platonic fashion, by 
grounding the vision in a reasoned conviction as they grow up. Indeed, 
his whole exposition is a wholehearted application of Plato’s principles of 
education. In this way we could hope to perpetuate the essence of our 
cultural tradition into the new era. 

Here we can feel the liberal mind at its best, facing desperate odds in a 
spirit of generous idealism. ‘The criticism is balanced and just. The 
intention is high-minded, honest and right. But there is danger in it, the 
danger to which Marx drew attention when he said that liberalism was 
fated to achieve the opposite of its intentions. The crucial question is not 
whether the aim is correct, but whether the effort to achieve it could 
succeed. Sir Richard is aware that our revolution marks the rise to power 
of the working-class. He welcomes this as the just and inevitable result, 
not of economic causes, but of education. But also he fears it, and this 
fear conditions his proposals. “The spread of democracy will not 
necessarily help us,” he writes, “indeed it makes our task more difficult. 
To call the masses into power is to dilute existing culture. , . . The spread 
of democracy may mean cultural decline.” The fact is that existing culture 
is essentially aristocratic. The Greek ideal has a background of slave-labour, 
and the tradition of which it is the source requires, and has always had, an 
equivalent basis. The work of Arnold of Rugby, which is much in Sir 
Richard’s mind, was to fuse the new economic potentates with the older 
ruling class. But with the rise to power of the working class this situation 
no longer exists, and Arnold’s achievement cannot be repeated. ‘ 

How aristocratic this ideal is can be seen from one sentence of the 
book: “It is possible to achieve peace, material prosperity and abolition 
of unemployment and yet have a civilisation of little value.” Is it really 
possible? And if it is, may we not ask: “Of little value to whom?” 
If this assertion does not strike us as preposterous, must it not be because 
the system of values it expresses flourishes in material security and is the 
form of a culture enjoyed by people who know nothing of want and 
poverty. The culture of a society which is truly democratic must rank the 
spiritual values of social justice and social equality much higher than the 
Hellenic tradition can ever do without self-destruction. Perhaps it is at 
this point that the incompatibility of Christianity and Hellenism—for they 
are ultimately incompatible—is destined to become apparent. 

Our revolution goes deeper than its predecessors, for it is a revolutioo 
in values. The opposition of spiritual and material values must give place 
to their integration. Certainly the task of education is to provide the 
standards of the new age. But these have to be embodied in a new culture 
which awaits creation; and only the common people can create it. To 
serve this process we need above all to recover an unflinching faith in 


common humanity. 
JoHN MAcCMURRAY. 
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THe New BELIEF IN THE CoMMON MAN. By Cart J. Frrepricn, 

(xiii and 345 pp. Little, Brown c Co., Boston.) 

R. FRIEDRICH asks at the end of his provocative though diffuse 
study : 

“ What are the common patterns of conduct that will enable 
the world’s common men to join forces in solving their common 
problems ? Is there a basis for a world community ?” 

He implies that there is, because in American political experience there 
can be found a basis for a pan-humanism not merely Utopian. Since the 
American Revolution there has been proceeding a demonstration of the 
practicability of a democratic order capable of being made ecumenical. In 
the 19th century a Frenchman of Louisiana, a Spaniard of Florida, a German 
of New York, an Englishman of Georgia, all as common men, learnt to 
live united in allegiance to the freedoms which they had come to live under. 
But these citizens of the past were national citizens. “ It was a question of 
turning folks from many lands into Americans. The citizen of the future 
will be a world citizen, or there will be no democratic world order.” 

What is this new belief in the common man which might give peace 
to a warring world? It is the belief that the common man has character 
and common sense. Within his experience he will seek the facts, draw 
sound conclusions, and stick to them through thick and thin. 

In the 18th century “ the belief in the common man rested upon con- 
trasting him with decrepit princes and aristocrats.” The common man 
was a petit bourgeois. In the 19th century the optimism of pioneering 
America made a common man of the farmer and the worker. To-day the 
belief in the common man “ rests upon an unquestioning acceptance of the 
democratic society. The common man is everyman.” But this belief 
must be restated in intelligible aud defensible terms. “In spite of modern 
psychology and industrial technique, the belief in the common man is not 
only vital to the democratic creed but quite tenable. But it is tenable only 
if we state it in terms quite different from those which have come down 
to us from the visionary prophets of the democratic age . . . The almost 
incredible faith in the omnicompetence and rationality of the common man, 
of you and me, must be replaced by a tempered yet firm conviction of the 
common man’s political capacity . . . The common man is trustworthy 
because he is, in the aggregate, a man of character rather than of intellect— 
consistent, and averse to high-faluting deviations. He is ‘ safer’ than the 
uncommon man.” A realist belief in the common man means that we can 
really agree to disagree. A democratic world order does not have to wait 
upon an agreement on fundamentals—religious or ethical—provided “a 
basis can be found for joint action in the accomplishment of jobs to be 
done.” Common action is possible to common men precisely because as 
common men they do not need the unity of faith that must brace an oligarchy 
or a ruling caste. It is the supreme merit of constitutional democracy that 


it “ is possibly the only form of government which does nor require agreement 
in fundamentals.” 














K. SMELLIE. 
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Tue BrrrisH Emprre, Irs SrrucrurE AND Sprrir. By Eric A. WALKER. 
(250 pp. Oxcford University Press. 125. 6d.) 

Tue BLack MAn’s BurpEen. By JonN BurGer. (252 pp. Gollancz. 75. 6d.) 

Tue Lasour Party’s Post-War Poricy FoR THE AFRICAN AND PACIFIC 
Cotonres. (24 pp. Transport House, S.W.1. 34.) 

ROFESSOR WALKER writes in a fine liberal spirit and his contribu- 

tions to Empire historical studies are always distinguished and 

delightful in style. In this volume we are given a short history of 

the spirit and structure of the British Empire from the beginning. 
But, as the author points out, since this spirit and structure have been shaped 
for us most directly by the events of recent years, four-fifths of the book 
have been devoted to the period from 1914. Professor Walker knows all 
the facts and admits weaknesses where he sees them. But on the whole he 
is a lover and admirer of the British Empire and tends to see things in an 
optimistic light. Few would cavil with his optimism as regards the relation- 
ship between Britain and three of the Dominions, but when it comes to 
South Africa and the dependent Colonies, one wonders if the spectacles are 
not just a tint too rosy. Two statements on the Colonial Empire illustrate 
this over-optimism : 

“* This Colonial Empire can in no wise be regarded as an ‘ imperial 
estate ’ that has to be developed for the benefit of the mother country. 
The British Government draws no tribute from it; by long custom 
the revenue raised in each territory is spent in that territory. The British 
taxpayer is accustomed to going to the rescue of those in difficulties, 
and has latterly begun to spend considerable sums on the social and 
economic advancement of all of them.” 

The second statement describes the reactions of the Colonies during 
the war, when the British Government had to curtail the operation of the 


new Colonial Development Act. 


“The Governments of the Dependencies offered to go without 
entirely ‘ for the duration,’ and those that had them poured their surplus 
revenues into the Empire’s war-chest, while their peoples vied with 
one another in offers of personal services and gifts ranging from 
thousands of pounds down to a few head of sheep, even all they had.” 

Both these statements are surely only half-truths. The reactions of 
the mass of Colonial proples during the war have been far more complicated 
than Professor Walker suggests, and though it is true that the British 
Government draws no tribute from the Colonies, it is less true to imply 
that the people of Great Britain derive mo economic advantage from the 
possession of Colonies. The problems, at least of the Colonial Empire, 
are enormously difficult, and much as one may agree with the general thesis 
of Professor Walker’s book, it does not emerge from it how these difficult 
problems are going to be solved. What will become of the fine free spirit 
which unites the people of the Dominions when our future relations with 
East and Central Africa come to be settled ? And what indeed is to be our 
relation with the Dominion of South Africa itself? Professor Walker 
knows all about these problems of course, but does not deal with 
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them adequately. This is a disappointing feature in a scholarly book. 

After this one comes to earth with a bump on picking up John Burger’s 
book about South Africa. This is the story of South Africa told by a 
socialist, seething with indignation at the exploitation of the black man 
by the white. The book is a factual and statistical account of the South 
African position and recounts the whole story of native oppression and 
racial discrimination, with which the name of South Africa has unhappily 
become associated. The style is pedestrian; there is none of Professor 
Walker’s sparkle and polish, and one would have been happier if the author 
had documented the facts in greater detail. But in so far as he is telling 
the South African story, he commands sympathy and respect. It is, indeed, 
so disturbing a story that whether or not every fact is correct, or whether 
or not a bias is displayed here or there, is scarcely significant. The main 
point is that here we have in concise and accessible form a full account of 
what South African native policy really is, and for this we are deeply 
indebted. One error of judgment, however, needs comment. In his 
concluding chapter, John Burger turns aside from telling a story, and 
summarises the present and the future under five rather dogmatic heads, 
Some of these are so dogmatic as to alienate the sympathy which the rest 
of the book arouses. Whatever may be Britain’s errors, it is rather tall to 
be told that “‘ what the ruling class in Britain is to the population of South 
Africa, the ruling class in South Africa is to the non-European population 
of South Africa.” The writer bears a grudge against Britain whose “ ruling 
class is able to enjoy the financial benefits of association with South Africa 
while discarding all responsibility for the welfare of the mass of the 
inhabitants.” He does point out elsewhere, however, that more and more 
of the national debt and the capital ownership in South Africa is falling 
into the hands of South Africans themselves. But it will need Professor 
Walker, rather than the present reviewer, to give the real answer to these 
allegations. 

It is again a change in climate to move from the facts of the South 
African situation to the theories of the Labour Party’s Post-war Colonial 
policy. This is an excellent document, clear in thought and style, moderate 
yet far-sighted. It does not claim to be a plan for action, and there are 
those who would criticise what it proposes as being too “ theoretical ” and 
“ idealistic.” It does not, it is true, explain how the policy it proposes is 
to be put into effect when it comes up against situations such as those already 
existing in Central and East Africa (where the Union’s native policy has 
had deep effects). But the policy statement does not pretend to do more 
than state the principles on which the Labour Party hopes to work when 
in power. And in these principles there is little with which most thoughtful 
persons could disagree. It is made clear from the start that until the African 
territories are ready for self-government they should be administered as a 
trust for the native inhabitants, but that the primary object of the adminis- 
tration should always be to train the native inhabitants to govern themselves 
in the shortest possible time. The report outlines the principles of political 
development, economic progress, advance in health and education and 
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labour protection. It lays great stress on the international supervision of 
Colonial administration, envisaging a peripatetic inspectorate under an 
International Colonial Commission, visiting Colony after Colony. There 
is a clear realisation that ultimately the problem is one of capital supply, 
and it suggests that large sums of capital should be given free of interest for 
colonial development and expended in accordance with detailed ten-year 
economic plans. These are the stars to which most of us would like to see 
the colonial waggon hitched. But it should not be imagined that the 
Labour Party, or anyone else, will find it easy to carry out this programme. 
One would now like to see a supplementary document, “‘ Obstacles in the 
way of carrying out the Labour Party’s policy—and how to overcome 
them,” because it is in overcoming these obstacles, and not in the formulation 
of the programme, that the real struggle lies. 
Rrra HINpDeEn. 


REPORT ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM IN INDIA. Parts I and II. 

The Indian Problem, 1833 to 1935 ; and Indian Politics, 1936 to 1942. 

By R. Couptanp. (Published by the Oxford University Press, Humphrey 

Milford, 1943. Part I, 160pp. plus maps, 6s. Part II, 344pp. plus 
map, 75. 6d.) 

S is the historical portion of a study of the constitutional problem 
in India: of which the third part, not yet published, will discuss 
the possible form of an ultimate constitutional settlement. Professor 
Coupland has been engaged under the auspices of Nuffield College, 

Oxford, on the investigation, the results of which are here set forth. He 
spent the winter of 1941-2 in India, was attached to the Cripps’ Mission 
as an unofficial adviser, and has published a separate account of the 
proceedings of that Mission. 

These volumes form a lucid and continuous story worthy of a place 
in the library of British political science. They go below the declarations 
of policy, the parliamentary speeches, the party manifestos and so forth, 
into the background of politics and the concrete questions which they 
involve. Some notion of the wideness of their scope may be gathered 
from the fact that they reproduce the Constitution of the Indian National 
Congress corrected to 1939, and an English translation of the patriotic 
hymn, Bande Mataram, which has been a subject of some controversy 
between Hindus and Muslims. Chapter XVII of Part II, entitled The 
Muslim Reaction, gives us a vivid and detailed picture of the growth, in the 
period of Congress Ministries from 1937 to 1939 of separatist aspirations 
in the Muslim community. The exaggerated language—there is no hesi- 
tation over the use of the word “ atrocities ”—may be taken as a familiar 
feature of Indian controversy, and need not obscure for us the fact that 
some of the grievances are real. Each volume has an index and a summary. 
A brief conspectus of the whole can be obtained by reading no more than 
nine rather closely printed pages. 

The advantage of a continuous story such as this is that—read along- 
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side of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and the Report of the Simon 
Commission—it brings to the attention of the student the swiftness with 
which the political demands of India have grown and—by comparison 
with the rate of advance in Britain and the Colonies—the speed of 
constitutional development. War has been the great agent of change. 

It would be out of place to anticipate the forecast which Professor 
Coupland will make in the third part of: his work of a solution to the 
pending problem. But hints of it emerge here and there. In more passages 
than one the question is raised why—in view of the admitted difficulties 
of working the British parliamentary system in India—has no alternative 
system been considered, such as that of the United States of America, 
where the executive is responsible to the nation but cannot be displaced 
by a popular assembly ? The answer is in effect this: that political India 
respects and admires the British constitution, and would feel that she was 
being put off with an inferior article if any substitute were offered. India 
will therefore start on her self-governing career with a parliamentary 
constitution. To this it is permissible to add the suggestion that she will 
certainly adjust her constitution to her own political genius later on, when 
she discovers her own needs: and that the change is likely to be in the 
direction of something that will facilitate more drastic and summary 
action. Ultimately, conservative influences are likely to be strong. 

Jon MayYnarp. 


LABOUR ON THE LAND. By W. H. Pepiey. (i99pp. King & Staples. 

10s. 6d.) 

? STARTED work at the age of eleven and have been slaving for 
forty years and am not a penny better off than when I started. I 
would never persuade a boy of mine to go on a farm.” 

Such was the forcible comment of an old farm hand on the 
working conditions in that industry on which the nation has since come to 
rely for its existence, and which has in fact fulfilled the very great tasks with 
which it has been entrusted. The author of this book is certainly correct 
when he affirms that in these words are summed up the position and 
attitude of thousands of workers. 

It is not that help has not been forthcoming for the farmer, the assistance 
of the State is here estimated at the rate of about fifty millions a year, but 
of this sum less than a tenth has gone into wages, and it is low wages more 
than anything else which account for the “ drift from land.” But if help 
for Agriculture does not imply commensurate help for the agricultural 
worker, the converse is not true; general distress has an immediate: and 
drastic effect upon conditions of work. 

In the summer of 1938 a questionnaire was devised with a view to 
discovering the relative importance of the farm labourers’ outstanding 
grievances. The subjects judged to be of the greatest importance were 
listed as follows: The house, the hours of work, the rate of wages, the 
need of a weekly holiday, the need of an annual holiday, the need of an 
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opportunity to become a farmer, the social position, and the need of oppor- 
tunities for the use of leisure time. It is curious that neither the disadvantage 
of working in the open in all kinds of weather (rheumatism is an occupational 
disease of British agriculture) nor the sparsity of country pubs were listed, 
nor is any mention made thereof under the heading “ any other reason.” 
The persons addressed were land workers, former land workers, and 
members of the general public who might like to become, or would give 
their reasons for not wishing to become, land workers. Seventy-three 
labourers, forty-nine former land workers, and ninety-eight members of 
the general public sent replies; of this last category only two persons 
expressed a desire to become land workers, and neither expressed a reason 
for the preference. 

It is a great pity that no detailed analysis is given of the answers; in 
general they show beyond any doubt that low rate of wages constitutes 
the first objection, hours of work the second, the tied cottage the third, 
the need of an annual holiday the fourth, this being much more important 
than a weekly holiday. The rest was of little account. 

There is much which deserves to be widely read particularly in the 
chapter on wages. The improvements, the need for which is here indicated— 
improvements in wages, industrial organisation, and social services— 
cannot be made unless “ something is done for agriculture ” after the war, 
and it is to be hoped that what is done will not be a makeshift policy of 
subsidies or tariffs. This problem leads one straight to the greater question 
of a reasonable adjustment of commerce between nations. What is made 
clear in this book is the urgent importance and fair claim to priority of the 
needs of the labourer in any plans for the industry as a whole. If the 
regulation of these matters is to be in the future what it has been in the 
past, it is very unlikely that such a claim will receive a moment’s attention. 

Q. Bex. 


Tue Great Hatrrep. By Mauricg SAMuEL. (140pp. Gollancz. 345. 6d.) 
HIS is yet another book about antisemitism, with an attempt to 
explain its nature and origin. Mr. Samuel’s explanation is original 
and his thesis very interesting. Although the reader who is both 
critical and impartial will probably feel in the end some doubt 

whether Mr. Samuel’s case has been proved fully and convincingly, he will 

also feel that new light has been thrown upon some aspects of that strange 
and horrible phenomenon, the hatred and persecution of Jews. The book 
is addressed not to Jews or to antisemites, but to “ objective Christians 
or Gentiles.” Most people of this class deplore antisemitism, but regard 
it as merely one of many deplorable examples of racial and religious hatred, 
intolerance, persecution. History and tradition and chance have made the 

Jew the supreme scapegoat, the sacramental victim of man’s inveterate 

hatred of the stranger within his gate. Mr. Samuel maintains that this is 

an inadequate diagnosis. He argues that antisemitism differs both in kind 
and in degtee from all other examples of intolerance. In the first place 
it is unique in being a world-cult of racial hatred. In the second place he 
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distinguishes antijewishness from antisemitism. Antijewishness is a variety 
of normal stranger hatred ; it is based upon dislike of Jews and “ manifests 
itself in the readiness to think badly of Jews at large, to believe evil of 
them, even extreme forms of evil, but always conceivable, and as it were 
reasonable, evil.” Antisemitism “‘ manifests itself in unmistakable symptoms 
of hallucination ” ; it is marked by “ fear, convulsive horror (‘ the horrors’ 
in fact) and vast delusions of persecution” ; the antisemite has a fantastic 
fear of the Jew as a “ world corruptor,” “ international plotter,” or “ enemy 
of civilization.” The antisemite will believe “ facts” about the Jews which 
are marked by a “ stupefying disassociation from all reality,” and no proof 
of their grotesque falsehood has the slightest effect upon him. The most 
remarkable instance of this is the “ Protocols of the Elders of Zion” ; 
proof that they originally appeared in 1864, in a satire directed against 
Napoleon III, and had no reference at all to the Jews leaves entirely untouched 
the belief of a large number of antisemites that they are an authentic record 
of the first Zionist Congress in 1897. Mr. Samuel quotes some other 
illuminating instances of this stupefying disassociation from reality, e.g. 
the statement in a newspaper that the circulation of the London Jewish 
Chronicle is 500,000, the number of Jews in England being about 300,000, 
and the statement in a Spanish paper that “ the world-wide Jewish collections 
gathered in the last eighteen years by the head of the Jewish world govern- 
ment ” amount to 4,181,399,353,000 pesetas, i.e. £20,000,000,000. 

So far Mr. Samuel makes out a strong case for his analysis of the nature 
of antisemitism. But his thesis goes much beyond this. He maintains that 
antisemitism proper always conceals hatred of Christ and Christianity. 
Mr. Samuel’s argument is well worth reading, and there is probably some- 
thing in what he says. There is, however, one difficulty in the way of a 
full acceptance of his case. There does not appear to be anything in the 
nature of the connection between the Jew and Christianity which would 
make it inevitable, or even probable, that those who believe in force and 
therefore hate Christianity—not merely one or two people, but hundreds 
of thousands—should all hit upon the same expedient of concealing their 
Christ hatred in Jew hatred. 


To the Editor of “The Political Quarterly” 


PROFESSOR TAWNEY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Sir, 

Professor Tawney’s article in your last issue distinguishes clearly 
between the various types of public school and contains valuable, if not 
quite up-to-date, statistics. Yet, for all its air of magnanimous impartiality, 
the article is far from objective and even contains serious faults, of which 
the following deserve mention : 

1.—In arguing the case for the reform of the more expensive residential 
schools, Tawney quotes a disparaging reference to their product from a 
book published in 1909, of which Sir Cyril Norwood was joint-author. 
At that time Norwood had had no personal experience of residential schools. 
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But from 1916 onwards he spent eighteen years at Marlborough and 
Harrow, and it would surely have been fairer to quote from The English 
Tradition of Education (1929), in which (pp. 18-19) he ably enunciated the 
central tradition of public schools and its “‘ many varieties worked out by 
original men,” such as Almond, Howson, and Sanderson ? 

2.—Tawney’s chief criticism of these schools is that they are “ one- 
class” schools, offering no opportunity for “easy, natural and unself- 
conscious contacts between young people of varying traditions and different 
social backgrounds,” and he thinks his point proved when he asserts that 
£500 is the minimum income on which a man can afford fees of {125 p.a. 
or more. He forgets, of course, that what with scholarships, bursaries, 
and special reduction of fees, a number of parents pay considerably less than 
{125 p.a. even in the most expensive schools. This by the way. What is 
surprising is that he thinks that everyone with {£500 a year or more belongs 
to one class. Was it not largely owing to Dr. Arnold’s reforms at Rugby 
(Tawney’s own school) that the big industrialists of the North began to 
send their sons to these schools, where they met on equal terms sons not 
only of the nobility and landed gentry, but of the new professional class ? 
In the past thirty years, at least two new classes have made use of these 
schools—the smaller professional men, such as dentists and bank managers, 
and the more successful shop-keepers. 

If, as Lord Elton has shown to be the case in his St. George or the Dragon, 
the residential schools have succeeded in fusing a number of separate classes 
into a new social aggregate, whose ideal is the Christian man with high 
standards of conduct, speech, and culture, there seems no reason why this 
unifying process should not be extended to embrace the entire working 
class and thus finally eliminate all class distinctions. Snobbery, once so 
common in these schools, is rarely found there now, just because the boys 
are drawn from so many different classes. 

3.—In comparing the cost of residential and day school, Tawney forgets 
that even day-boys have to eat and sleep. His statement, therefore, that 
“between five and six boys could be educated at a day school for one 
educated at a boarding school in the most expensive group,” can easily be 
refuted. In 1938, for instance, the fees at Charterhouse were {150 p.a. 
Allowing for a school year of 36 weeks, this works out at about 4 guineas 
per week. Though fees are often much lower, the actual cost of a good 
day school education (most of which is usually borne by the State) is about 
£1 per week. If the boy’s board, lodging, travelling expenses, and amuse- 
ments are reckoned at 22s. per week, the residential school will be found 
to be enly twice as expensive as the day school. 

4.—Professor Tawney sees no advantages peculiar to the residential 
school. The following notes might help him to modify his view : 

(2) In residential school, no time wasted on journeys to and from 

school—more time for hobbies and school societies. 

(6) No time wasted on journeys to and from playing fields. 

(c) All masters, especially housemasters, get to know boys better— 

better abie, therefore, to help and teach them. 
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(@) Division into Houses—natural and convenient—promotes healthy | 
loyalty and rivalry. “‘ Houses ” in day school—arbitrary and unreal, — 
(¢) Fixed time and place for home-work—silence and supervision— 
enables boy to complete task more rapidly and efficiently. 
(f) Boys excluded from cheap, often demoralising, amusements of town, 
(g) Education in a milieu and problems suited to the boys’ dev 
pape = eae during term-time by obtrusion of adult problems. 
(4) Most boys now from small families—many only sons—danger of 
over-dependence on parents. Separation from home teaches self- 
reliance, responsibility, modesty. 
(#) Unrivalled training in citizenship—boy learns it by being a citizen— 
two countries: school and house—his special place in each, with 
duties and privileges—lives intensely in and for community for 
eight months in year. 
§.—Tawney welcomes the turning of the tide against residential schools 7 
after about 1930, calling it a “ spontaneous movement.” The facts, as any ~ 
housemaster could tell him, are that just before the world slump hit England 
in 1930, the tide was flowing more strongly than ever in favour of these 
schools. The slump and increased taxation due to war preparations then 
compelled many parents to abandon hopes of a residential education for 
their sons. It is significant that in the past year new entries at the great 
residential schools have been more numerous than for years past, a trend 
which probably reflects the improved earning of those who suffered earlier 
through enemy action, threats of invasion, and the change-over to total war. 

6.—To the Professor’s suggestion that such of the residential schools 
as cannot be ‘reconverted’ to day schools might be used for limited courses 
of six months to two years after the age of sixteen, there are serious objec- 
tions. First, if this means that boys would complete their secondary course 
in the residential school, and not return to the day school, the day secondary 
schools would be reduced to a place of permanent inferiority. Second, 
the short period would be wholly insufficient for adequate training in 
citizenship. In a five-year course from 13 plus to 18 plus a boy advances 
gradually through numerous stages, which correspond closely with his 
physical, emotional, and mental development. In a course of two years 
or less from the age of sixteen, the staff and boys would not have time to 
gain a sufficiently intimate knowledge of each other, and educational 
standards would suffer. The various stages of school life would have to 
be passed through at an unnatural gallop. Finally, the uprooting of boys 
from familiar surroundings in the middle of adolescence, when security is 
essential to their development, might do far more harm than good. 
Professor Tawney should avail himself of the opportunity of studying the 
Junior Colleges of America. 

Yours etc., 
at Grove Hill House, Joun Graves. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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